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this Belle is 
inging for your help! 
To help you answer the call for modern infant-nutrition 


material. write for the free material offered here. You 


and the future homemakers in your classes will find these 


newly revised leaflets up to date and down to earth. 
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Babies are 


erbers 


BABY FOODS 


Fremont, Mich 





our business... our 


on ly 





TEACHER'S MANUAL to 
supplement your regula: 
baby-feeding lessons 


STUDENT'S LEAFLETS  skill- 
fully outlined for easy use. 


ALL FREE! 8's x 11 inch 
leaflets punched to fit 
classroom binders. For — 
your Manual and the 
necessary number of 
Student's Leaflets, write 


Gerber's, Dept. 251-0 
Fremont, Michigan 


business! 











CRISCO COOKIE MIX 
Ingredients: 2 
5 cups sifted flour ¢ 1 tablespoon salt E = 


1 pound Crisco 


Combine flour and salt in a large bowl or 
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on a square of clean wrapping paper. Cut 


Crisco into mixture with blender or two 

knives until pieces are size of small peas. 

Store in covered container. | : = i f \ Mi i 
EASY DATE-NUT BARS om > . 


(12 dozen) 





Stir together: 


7s ap ron the ix Here’s an easy but thorough way to teach cookie varieties, 
© cup light brown sugar . ° . 

l¢ teaspoon baking powder good baking standards, and modern time-saving methods 

Add: all in one lesson. This basic Crisco cookie mix is versatile 
1 egg « 1 tablespoon milk : ° ‘ ‘ . : 

2 Speen venllie without making any compromise with perfection. For with 

Stir vigorously. Add: os pure, all-vegetable Crisco and these tested recipes, students 
1 cup chopped dates 1 cup chopped nuts ee can be sure of top-notch results. 

Blend well. Pour into 8” x 8”’ pan which . - 3 , 

hes been rubbed ao Bd Bake - : PrRocTreR & GAMBLE, Home Economics Dept., Ivorydale 17, Ohio 

375°F. 20-26 minutes. Sprinkle with con- 





fectioners sugar. Cool. Cut in strips. 


CRISP MOLASSES BALLS 
(3 to 4 dozen 2" cookies) 


Stir together: 

2 cups Crisco Mix 

34 cup light brown sugar 
114 teaspoons soda 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 

l6 teaspoon cloves 

lo teaspoon ginger 


Add: 
1 egg « 3 tablespoons molasses 


Stir vigorously. Chill dough. Mold 
into 1” balls. Brush tops with 
water; dip in sugar. Place balls 
3” apart on cookie sheet. Bake 
375°F. 8-10 minutes. 


FUDGE DROPS 
(3 to 4 dozen 2" cookies) 


Stir together: 

2 cups Crisco Mix « 4 cup sugar 
1, teaspoon soda 

Add: 

l egg « 1% sq. melted chocolate 
lo cup milk « 1 teaspoon vanilla 


Stir vigorously. Add: 
16 cup chopped nuts 


Drop from teaspoon to baking 
sheet. Bake at 375°F. 10-12 min- 
utes. Cool. (Ice with your favorite 
chocolate icing.) 





FREE REPRINTS of this ad available for classroom distribution. State 
PECAN PUFFS quantity desired. Address: Procter & Gamble, Home Economics Dept., 
(2 dozen 1" puffs) Crisco, Box 2178, Cincinnati 1, Ohio. 


Stir together: 

2 cups Crisco Mix 

16 cup sifted confectioners sugar 
Add: 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

34 cup chopped pecans 


Blend well. Dough will be somewhat 
crumbly. Mold into 1” balls. Place on 
cookie sheet which has been rubbed with 
Crisco. Bake at 375°F. 12-15 minutes. Roll 
in confectioners sugar immediately after 
baking. 
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“Evaporated Milk in Experimental Cook- 
ery” shows your students the relationship 
between sound laboratory procedure 
and successful comparative recipe testing. 
It gives them usable information .. . in 
clearly explained, easily followed form. 
And it demonstrates to future homemakers 
how information gained from experiment- 
al cookery can be put to practical use in 
preparing dishes that are high in quality 
and food value, yet low in cost. This 
booklet contains: 
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This truly 
PRACTICAL ouide 


_ for experimental 
Cookery classes 


Plan For Comparative Recipe Testing—supplements your 
teaching by emphasizing each important step in laboratory 
procedure. 

Sample Recipe Test Report — shows, by example, how a com- 
parative recipe test should be recorded, how conclusions 
may be drawn. 

Comparative Recipes—demonstrate how dishes made with 
evaporated milk compare in flavor, consistency, appearance 
and economy with the same dishes made with bottled milk, 
cream, butter or eggs. 

Discussion Material— shows how the special qualities of evap- 
orated milk, developed during processing, offer definite ad- 
vantages in food preparation. 


| Home Economics Department, PET MILK COMPANY 
1448-A Arcade Building, St. Louis 1, Missouri 


|| Please send, free of charge copies of “Evaporated Milk in 


| Experimental Cookery.” 


I teach (subjects) in < (grade) 





Name S we 
Street ao 
City * Zone State 


(Fill in come leceRe Mier limited to residents of continental U. S.) 
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Should | eat cereal while I’m reducing? 7 


For the girls who ask you this question, 
the answer is 


YES! yectyes! 


When reducing, it is risky to forget that the body 























continues to have energy requirements. These require- 
ments, experts say, are advantageously met by cereals! 


e But some cereals are better than others! A regular 

/ l-ounce serving of crispy Kellogg’s PEP for example, 
besides helping to meet energy needs, has (a) twice 
the amount of Vitamin B, as found in whole wheat, 
(b) the day’s need of Vitamin D! 


And the calories in a cupful of PEP and four ounces of 
milk add up to only 187! Far fewer than the 327 calories 
tucked in a piece of plain cake or the 469 swimming 
in a small chocolate milk shake! 


Any way you look at it, it’s a big “‘ves!’’ for the cereal 

dish and a “YES! YES!” for Kellogg’s cereals. For © 
besides vitamin-rich PEP, all Kellogg’s cereals either 

are made from the whole grain or are restored to 

whole grain values of thiamine, niacin and iron. 


fora better breaktast 
better eat flloggs 


\ KELLOGG’S CORN FLAKES - RICE KRISPIES - PEP 
, RAISIN BRAN FLAKES - 40% BRAN FLAKES - ALL-BRAN 
SHREDDED WHEAT - KRUMBLES - CORN-SOYA 


<7 
WANT CLASSROOM COPIES? 
eae 9 


\ ‘‘Choose Your CALORIES 
YW \ \ Wisely” is a handy folder which 
Ad \ \ lists caloric values of almost 200 
common foods and beverages, 
gives daily calorie needs by food 
groups, activity types... plus a 
calorie quiz. Limit request to 30 
copies, please. Write Kellogg Co., 
JHE 1-50, Home Economics 
Services, Battle Creek, Mich. 


KELLOGG’S PEP 107 cal- 


ories in a regular 1-o0z. serv 






ing of Kellogg's PEP extra 
shares of Vitamins B; and D! 





<7 





idual serving 





1 large indw 


Lettuce 
Salad greens 






Place peach half or other fruit or b 
lettuce leaf and arrange at 
with berry- Peel banana 4 
and place across front of salad plate 
resemble a fan. h crisp watere 


salad greens. 


nd cut lengthwise 


Garnish wit 


Serve with a sweet or tart dressing. 






Use FULLY RIPE BANANA. .-- YELLOW PEEL FLECKED WI 


s Dept. UNITED FRUIT CO., Pier 3, 





N. R., New 


Home Economic 








erries into 4 


back of salad ple 


_Spread slice 












Berry or cherry 
1 ripe banana 


crisp 
ate. Garnish 
into 3 slices 
s open to 


ress or other 


TH BROWN 


York 6, N. Y. 
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ESTABLISHES SOME NEW RECORDS 
. S - ‘ >. P . _ f ! 
In Sewing Frojects for Teens! 
Making a hit wherever played... the new projects 
this school year .. . Scarves and Fabric Selection. 
And continuingly popular are eight of your 
old favorites! All brought to you on records to 
provide your classes with interesting and stim- 
ulating sewing sessions! Each consists of a phono- 
graph record of dramatized dialogue ...a printed others deal with textiles and fabrics . their 
teaching plan for you... individual lesson sheets selection and care. 
for your students. To hel ae : 4s ; 7 
: lo help make your teaching easier, Celanese © 
Projects covering the making of specific articles would like to send you these projects. They’re sure 
involve one or more basic sewing techniques .. . to prove instructive... effective... helpful. Just 
such essentials as cutting, shirring, binding. The fill in the order blank below. 
Celanese Corporation of America Da . a 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me the Celanese Recorded Fabric and Clothing projects indicated below for use 
on the dates shown. In return for their free availability, | agree to return the recordings in 
good condition within seven days after classroom use, prepaying the return postage. 
Show Date of Class Use 
a = 


Allow 30 days for shipment 


I. Cartwheel Skirt— acta a ieliiemee 6. Luncheon Set— ; oo 

2. Tie-on Blouse 7. Fabric & Clothing Care sia 

3. Textile Fibers &. Ruffled Petticoat a 

4. Good Grooming Cape Y. Synthetic Textiles 
ae Te as 


Name ath — 
P we Required number of student instruction ti® 
“ _X 


School - sheets needed for each project. a — 


=" yor" .\ 
City ss ne — Seceeiemnaints = 
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Double Feature Starring NUCOA 


Smash hit as a 
spread for bread! 


And no wonder! Nucoa’s delicate, 
delicious flavor, smooth, easy-to-spread 
texture have been winning friends and 
influencing appetites for a good 30 years 
Nutritionists know, and mothers agree, 
that energy-rich Nucoa, fortified with 
15,000 units of Vitamin A, is a 


wonderful spread for children to grow on 


Colors So Easily! Thanks to the new 


Measure-Pak you can “bowl-mix” 2 pounds 


together more easily than ever —always 





have plenty of Nucoa on hand ready 


to serve. 


ny 








Favorite 
for cooking, too! 


Nucoa Makes It Better! Pies, cakes, 
cookies . . . just about everything tastes 
better, delectably tender—when you use 


! Nucoa, And Nucoa margarine costs so little 


you can use it as generously as you want. 


Measures So Easily, Too! Cooking’s 
a breeze with new Measure-Pak Nucoa. 


. Just use the handy '%4-lb. prints as a 


scale—and you can forget about bothersome 


spoon-and-cup measuring for good! 





iw tue new Measure-Pak 














Washington News 





@ As you read this page, the members of the 81st 
Congress are gathering for the second session. Com- 
mittee meetings are in progress, and strategy is being 
planned for action on bills that will vitally affect 
you as a home economist. Many of the decisions 
made in the next few weeks will directly affect fam- 
ily living everywhere. Many of you may not be 
familiar with legislative issues even in those areas 
that should be of concern to home economists. 

The AHEA health committee at its October 1949 
meeting in New York recommended that January's 
Washington News give information on some of the 
pending bills related to health. For more informa- 
tion on these and other bills, we suggest that you get 
in touch with your Congressman, your Senator, and 
your state home economics association’s legislative 


chairman. 


@ Let’s start with one that affects your home town. 
Do you have a local public health unit? Senator 
Hill has said that 40 million Americans lack basic 
protection of full-time health departments, 85 mil- 
lion have dubious or understaffed protection, and 
fewer than 10 million have the protection of full- 
time health departments. The Senate has passed 
$522, and early action is anticipated in the House 
interstate and foreign commerce committee. The 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers spon- 
sored this bipartisan bill, which would provide for 
adequate local public health units with services and 
trained personnel in all areas. Many organizations 
have given it their endorsement. Which ones have 
done so in your community? 


@ If you are interested in school health services, 
bill 81411 (Douglas, Ill.), providing for diagnosis 
and treatment of physical and mental defects for all 
children of elementary and secondary school age, 
is the one you will want to keep your eye on. The 
Senate passed this bill by voice vote. The subcom- 
mittee on health of the House interstate and foreign 
commerce committee will consider this bill early in 
January. Just what does it mean to you—to the 
school children in your community? 


@ Such health programs need trained personnel! 
To forestall an estimated deficit in 1960 of 10,000 


physicians, 5,000 dentists, 100,000 nurses, 2,000 
sanitary engineers, and 9,000 public health workers 
in other fields, the Senate passed 81453 on October 
1949. This bill provides an emergency program for 
a period of five years. During this time, the Na- 
tional Council on Medical Education will make a 
comprehensive study and report to Congress on the 
need for a permanent program. Meanwhile, federal 
grants would be available to approved educational 
institutions to: (1) meet costs of instruction, (2) 
provide means and plans to increase enrollments, 
and (3) build new facilities and enlarge existing 
facilities where needed. In addition, scholarships in 
schools of nursing and public health would be avail- 
able. 81453 would be administered by the U.S. 
Office of Education on the federal level and the state 
boards of vocational education on the state level 


@ For as many years as you can recall, our AHEA 
legislative program has carried a provision which 
includes the protection of children and the safe- 
guard of maternal health. (See “Legislative Pro- 
gram” in the September 1949 JouRNAL, page 418). 
The objects of S904, introduced by Douglas (IIL), 
are: to provide for research relating to child life 
and development, to disseminate information as to 
the practical application of such research by par- 
ents, professional persons, and others. Hearings 
have been held on 8904 before the subcommittee on 
health legislation of the Senate committee on labor 
and public welfare. HR6200 (Battle), a companion 
bill, has the same objectives, and it includes the 
chief of the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 


Economies on its advisory council 


® Similar, but with another specific purpose, are 
HR5835 and 82352. These bills provide not only 
for research in child life but also for additional 
grants to states to develop and expand services for 
maternal and child health and for crippled children 
They point up a way to co-ordinate research and 
services for improving health of children. 


@ Receiving a great deal of publicity and worth 
your time to investigate are the four major bills, 
$1106 (Lodge), 81456 (Hill), 81581 (Taft), and 
$1679 (Thomas), which deal with national health 
legislation. Congress voted $10,000 to the Senate 
committee on labor and public welfare to study and 
report on the national health problem not later than 
March 15, 1950. 


@ These are just a few of the pending bills in the 
health field that will be of interest to you both as a 
citizen and a home economist. 
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To Those Who Are Old and Those Who May Grow Old — 


AGE IS MEANT FOR LIVING 


ESTHER MecGINNIS 


Director of the Merrill-Palmer School since 
1947, Dr. McGinnis has taught family life 
education, is secretary of AHEA’s family re- 
lations and child development division, and 
AHEA’s representative on the National Com- 
mission on Children and Youth. 


INCE old age makes the person more like 
what he already is, preparation for later 
vears begins in youth. Psychologists believe 
that living each stage of development completely 
and satisfyingly enables the individual to move on 
easily to the next stage and to accept it fully, enjoy- 
ing its satisfactions and meeting its difficulties. Life 
then becomes a challenge, and each stage is looked 
forward to and met in the spirit of adventure. In 
his novel in verse Each to the Other, La Farge ex- 
presses well this attitude toward life: 
There is no happiness 
Sure to the grasp, but sorrow and grief are sure 
Yet we persist, and persisting, manifest 
That joy is in the struggle, that we can build 
Tall towers of sharp, small stones that cut our feet 
From towers such as these the world looks large, 
And strangely beautiful, yes, and strangely sweet 
And still to be desired 
The needs of human beings, basically the same 
in each stage of life’s journey, have been summed 
up as: “To love and be loved and use one’s powers.” 
Old people who have been loved deeply and un- 
conditionally in each stage of life are better able 
‘Reprinted by permission of Coward-McCann, Inc., from 
Each to the Other by Christopher La Farge Copyright, 
1939, by Christopher La Farge 


to call forth love from their children, their friends, 
and their contemporaries. Even the next genera- 
tion’s affection, appreciation, and enjoyment may 
be theirs. 

More important, perhaps, than being loved is the 
ability to feel love for others and to communicate 
that love to them. This is something that cannot 
be learned in old age but must grow through the 
vears, with its beginnings in infancy. Amy Holway 
(1) has indicated that children who are so treated 
in infancy that they are not fearful, angry at the 
world, or hurt are able to relate to people more 
easily and express their feelings more readily and 
realistically to people and the world around them. 
Old people have more difficulty than young ones in 
feeling loved and expressing their love for others, 
some because they lack experience in earlier life, 
others because they doubt their attractiveness to 
others and so tend to withdraw, waiting for expres- 
sions of love and affection and feeling hurt when 
these are not forthcoming. 

Any older person can acquire the physical attrac- 
tiveness that comes from the scrubbed and _ tidy 
look which makes a good impression at any age. 
Well-cut clothes of good design but not too youth- 
ful, and as lovely as can be afforded, enhance one’s 
self-confidence and attractiveness to others. If one 
has little money, and this is often the case, it pays 
to have a few good things and keep them in first- 
rate condition. Color is important. There is no 
reason for retiring to unbecoming blacks and 
browns. Soft colors harmonize better with the 
changes in skin and hair tones, and contrasts in 


color bring out special assets. Something about an 
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old person’s estimate of himself can be told from 
his appearance, and others tend to judge us by our 


appraisals of ourselves. 


Keeping Active Pays Dividends 


To grow old gracefully, one should keep phys- 
ically active. When people begin to take on excess 
weight and slow down in middle age, it is time to 
take stock of the situation. Walking, gardening, 
dancing, housework of all kinds including outdoor 
tasks, golfing, fishing, hunting, and other sports are 
all ways of keeping active. Some of these skills are 
best acquired in earlier life. If these activities are 
carried on at a comfortable pace—not in that spirit 
of meeting deadlines of time and amounts of work 
which so many of us impose on ourselves, thus in- 
ducing tensions and anxieties—they will pay divi- 
dends in the later years. Accepting the frustrations 
of a body that will no longer do exactly what we 
want it to do and breaking up work or play into 
shorter periods rather than giving it up entirely 
help in making the necessary changes of pace. 

Men who find satisfaction in earing for their 
vards and doing “a man’s work” about the house 
can share the housework too when they no longer 
have jobs outside the home. Women often find it 
less difficult than men to adjust to old age, and one 
reason is that they continue to be useful in the home 
Cooking, sewing, handwork, and caring for children 
must go on; and the older woman’s help with them 
is often accepted gratefully by younger people. 
However, allowing oneself to become a drudge and 
doormat for the younger people is wrong and shows 
a lack of self-respect. Young people should bear 
their own burdens and shoulder their own responsi- 
bilities. It is good for them to do so, and they 
should not be deprived of the experience. 


Variety of Interests Attracts Friends 


One way to avoid being imposed upon is to keep 
so busy that one does not depend on others for time 
and attention. The older person whose days art 
full of activity and interest is usually the one whose 
ideas and activities others are eager to share and 
who is invited to visit, dine, and make trips with 
them. Preparation for such a life begins years 
earlier when skills and interests are developed which 
can be continued into old age, such as sewing and 
handwork of all kinds, painting, group singing, play- 
ing with amateur musical groups, acting, sports, 
and writing. Thorndike (2) has shown, however, 
that it is never too late to learn something new. The 
author knows of a couple who learned to dance at 
60; of a man who began composing verse at 50 and 
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who wrote some charming poetry for children when 
past 70; of a woman past 80 who paints lovely water 
colors and oils. 

Old people, like children, enjoy routine in their 
daily schedules—a rhythmie pattern of activity and 
rest, With an occasional high spot to which they may 
look forward. A quiet game of ecards before bed- 
time, a telephone call from a daughter at noon, a 
friend who drops in for a cup of tea in the afternoon, 
games that are continued from day to day or week 
to week—all are cherished and enhance daily living. 

To retire to something is important, particularly 
for professional people. Some choose to continue 
in one phase of their work in which the experience 
and competence they have achieved are an asset 
Others should plan to enter a different kind of work 
which is not so demanding but will yield some 
income and make a contribution. These are indi- 
vidual choices, but they should be planned = in 
advance if the transition is to take place smoothly 
Retirement to idleness and uselessness is fatal, both 
physically and psychologically. 

Since the proportion of old people in our popula- 
tion is increasing so rapidly, society is beginning to 
modify its requirements and employers to provid 
opportunities for older people to continue their 
work. When retirement becomes necessary, volun- 
teer activities for young friends or work in an 
agency where one’s help is welcomed can provide 
the feeling of usefulness which a job formerly gave 
All over the country, old people are now planning 
or joining in group activities and recreation (3) 

Older people are important to children in the 
family. Grandparents, uncles, and aunts have a 
role to play in the lives of children, even though 
they do not live with them. They have a special 
feeling for children which the children sense. Some- 
times they understand a child better than his 
parents do. They may coddle and “spoil” where 
parents have to “bring up” and “teach.” They have 
time to listen and explain and to do the special 
things for each child which may be crucial in help- 
ing him to accept himself and his family. To help 
children accept older people is to lay by insurance 


for one’s own old age. 


A Constructive Spirit Brings Joy 


Even more important than all these considera- 
tions is the spirit with which one faces life. A 
worrier finds more to worry about as friends become 
incapacitated, as his children or other young rela- 
tives meet disaster, and as the world changes and 
“isn’t as it used to be.” Self-pity finds food for 
growth in thoughts of one’s own failing powers, of 











one’s increased loneliness as contemporaries die or 
move away and none are left who knew one’s youth 
and call one by one’s first name. Learning to enjoy 
being alone should begin in childhood and should be 
cultivated throughout life (4). In the midst of 
all our group living, with nursery schools, clubs, 
dormitories, committees, and organizations, many 
people miss the experience of becoming acquainted 
with and liking themselves. They fail to build 
within themselves the resources which make being 
alone a source of serenity and joy. Meditation is 
foreign to them and makes them feel uncomfortable 
and queer. They are afraid to be alone. Since in 
old age one is increasingly alone, to enjoy solitude 
and use it constructively is a real asset. Finding 
wavs of being alone in crowded family living and 
in a busy professional life is difficult, but it brings 
its reward at the time; and cultivation of the arts 
of meditation and thinking, of enjoying peace and 
quiet, makes for happiness in old age. 

It is dangerously easy for old people to become 
engrossed in what used to be and to live in the past. 
To do so is boring to others and deadening to one’s 
own growth Old pe ople who are still curious about 
What is coming and who anticipate the next ten 
vears of their lives retain a youthful zest and spirit. 
To cultivate a sense of curiosity and enjoy the fun 
of satisfying it Is to prepare in some measure for 
an interesting time in one’s later vears. 

Good health helps to maintain the joy of living, 
but even handicapped and helpless people have been 
able to keep youthful in spirit and to enjoy some 
of the everyday sources of satisfaction available to 
all—nature, color, beauty in any form, people, 
babies and children, books, and using one’s hands. 


Living Arrangements Are Important 


One of the most difficult problems of old age is 
that of where and how to live. To share another 
person’s home, particularly a son’s or daughter's or 
grandchild’s, when the arrangement is the result of 
a sense of obligation rather than a genuine desire 
for one’s company, may lead to tension and con- 
flict. Under such conditions, sharing the same house 
may become almost intolerable for both young and 
old. Differences in habits of sleep, rates of moving 
about, use of the radio, attitudes toward drinking, 
eard playing, churchgoing, recreation, and ways of 
bringing up children can become sources of acute 
disagreement and hurt feelings. To the extent that 
there can be separate quarters and resources of ac- 
tivity and interest for the old people, these sources 
of difficulty may be minimized. By the same token, 
to the extent that the older person is living his life 
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through that of the younger one, If becomes un- 
healthy and intolerable. 

In general, it is probably wiser to provide some 
degree of separateness in living for the older and 
vounger generations and for the older person to stay 
in his own home and community as long as possible. 
To go to a strange community and leave the place 
“where IT am somebody,” as one person who is a 
part-time librarian at 81 puts it, is fatal for most 
old people. Children somctimes feel that to leave 
old people alone in an apartment or room or house, 
or alone in a different community, can be interpreted 
as neglect. They are more afraid of what neighbors 
or friends may say than of what may happen to the 
spirit and happiness of the old people. The older 
person who has the responsibility of maintaining 
and caring for his own home is able to keep phys- 
ically active, has the satisfaction of living among 


his own possessions, and feels useful. 


Experience Enriches Life 


As I write, an old man is telling over the radio 
what his marriage of 45 vears has meant to him 
and how the sharing of all experiences and feel- 
ings made life worth living. Perhaps Browning's 
Grow old along with me! 

The best is vet to be, 


The last of life, for which the first was mad 


still expresses what old age was meant to be. 
Gibran* has a beautiful poem, “The Life of Love,” 
in which he likens the periods of married life to the 
four seasons of the year. In the section called 
Winter, the aging husband says to his wife: 


Feed the lamp with oil and let it not dim, and 
Place it by you, so I can read with tears what 
Your life with me has written upon vour face 
Bring Autumn’s wine. Let us drink and sing the 
Song of remembrance to Spring’s carefree sowing, 
And Summer's watchful tending, and Autumn’s 


Re W ird In harve st 


Come close to me, oh beloved of my soul; the 
Fire is cooling and fleeing under the ashes 

Embrace me, for I fear loneliness; the lamp is 
Dim, and the wine which we pressed is closing 
Our eves. Let us look upon each other before 


The Vv are shut 


Find me with your arms and embrace me; let 
Slumber then embrace our souls as one 

Kiss me, my beloved, for Winter has stolen 
All but our moving lips 


You are close by me, My Forever 
How deep and wide will be the ocean of Slumber; 


And how recent was the dawn! ? 


* Reprinted by permission of Philosophical Library, Pub- 
lishers, from Tears and Laughter by Kahlil Gibran. Copy- 
right, 1949 
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The ability to accept separation and death, with cations of the change in the age composition of its 
the heart-breaking changes they bring, is a test population; and there are now many books, both 
of one’s maturity (5). To feel that all that one professional and popular, on all phases of “Living 
has had and been is not lost but goes on through and Aging,” as one university extension course Is 
the lives of others brings a creative acceptance of titled. Social measures, such as pensions and other 
sorrow and grief and a feeling of hope for the future. provisions for security in old age, do much to free 

Time moves swiftly in old age. Time perspec- older people from the fear of being dependent upon 
tives (6) change, but as Anne Morrow Lindbergh and a handicap to those they love. Advances in 
writes: medicine have not only prolonged life but have : 
ee eT a ee eee also made old age a more vital and comfortable 
The events of a life are not notches in a perpendicular bar, period. In many ways, the last of life is thus 
one above the other. They are not imbedded in one spot in becoming actually what the poets and philosophers 
time. They are more like horizontal threads in a tapestry have long said it was ideally—a time of serenity and 
That red thread that appears only at one point in your life, fulfillment, and sometimes of genuine achievement 
the red center of a flower—has it not been there all the 
time, hidden underneath, on the back side of the tapestry as well (9). 
waiting till it should find its place in the pattern, disap- ae 
pearing again once it has fulfilled its role; but there under- 
neath all the time, forming part of the whole firm, intricate 1. Hotway, A. Early self-regulation and later behavior in 
varied, structure of the woof? * play interviews. Am. J. Orthopsychiatry 19 (Oct. 1949) 

2, THorNpbIKE, E. L., et al. Adult Learning. New York: 
Now We See Age in a Different Light Maemillan, 1928, 335 pp 
“ae ; : , , , 3. Martin, L. J. Handbook for Old Age Counsellors. San 

In his introduction to Cowdry’s (7) pioneering cilia: Git Res Comiailiinn Castes WO8, 66 v0 
book on the problems of aging, John Dewey, whose , OverstreeT. B. W. A Search for a Self. New York 
own ninetieth birthday was celebrated in October Harper & Brothers, 1938, 263 pp 
1949, wrote that_he had once been asked by a 5. Overstreet, H A. The Mature Mind. New York: W.W 
well-known person for the titles of books on the Nanton eOeD, SUS PP t 

, . G. Frank, L. K Time Perspectives. In Soctety as the 
psychology and sociology of old age and was Patient. New Brunswick: Rutgers University Press. 1948 
obliged to answer that he knew of none (8). In the 395 pp 
past few years, America has awakened to the impli- 7. Cowpry, E. V. Problems of Ageing. Baltimore: Wil 
liams & Wilkins, 1939, 758 pp 

Reprinted by permission of Anne Morrow Lindbergh, 8S. Viscuer, A. L. Old Age; Its Compensation nd Re- 
from “An Appreciation” in Wind, Sand and Stars, by cards London: George Allen and Unwin, 1947. 200 Dp] 
Antoine de Saint Exupéry. Copyright, 1939. Published by 9. Cavan, R. S.. et al. Personal Adjustment in Old Aas 
Reynal & Hitchcock Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1949, 204 py 

Actions Speak Louder than Resolutions 

Now that the Christmas holidays are past and we are starting a New Yea 
with high hopes and new resolutions, can we include the Permanent Head- 
quarters Fund in our list of personal obligations which are to be taken care 
of this year? Many Association members have made the $15 personal pledge. 
Many members could make an additional pledge now. Some may want to 
pledge more than $15; others may decide on the $15 amount; a few may feel ao 
they cannot make the second pledge as much as $15 but that they can give some 
additional money. All of the personal pledges to the Permanent Headquarters 
Fund should be made soon. 

After personal pledges have been made, there come the responsibilities that 
certain groups have. Some of the remunerative and enjoyable projects which 
groups have tried to date are sales of various products such as cookbooks, 
stationery, and other items. Some groups have sponsored style shows, card 
parties, and other programs which always stir community interest and there- 
fore have found generous support. With the great capabilities and limitless 
original ideas among our Association members, let us keep PHF a must for ls 


ourselves throughout the year of 1950.—Lucy McCormack, Chairman, Perma- 
nent Headquarters Fund Committee. 
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Values That Count in Home Economies 


Behind Miss Bane’s judgment 
of home economics values is 
her erperience as profe ssor of 
home economics and head of 
the department at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, as associate 
editor of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, as AHEA’s erecutive 
visited 
most of the iS states, and as 


its pre sident in 1926-28. 


secretary, wu hen she 





KCALLING a very thick chapter of a doc- 
tor’s thesis devoted entirely to the various 
definitions and uses of the word “value,” 

I have chosen not to weigh down this brief article 
with definitions and statistics. Rather, 1 am taking 
a simple and direct route to a discussion of this 
subject, trusting that my meaning will be clear 
to other home economists. 

Values have their roots in our personal and social 
philosophies. Their fruit is what we choose to do, 
to feel, to think and the way we choose to do it. 
In other words, our design for living indicates our 
seale of values, what we think is worth while. 

At the moment, our world seems confused and 
uncertain about its values. Even the most cynical, 
however, are in some agreement over the merits of 


truth, beauty, and goodness. 


Respect for truth and the constant search for 


it underlie all education. Edueators believe that 
“Ye shall know the truth and the truth shall make 
vou free.” Truth then is an intrinsic value in all 


teaching 


Values in Home Resources 


We might examine with profit the use of home 
resources to provide values of generally accepted 
worth. 

Some of our teaching is bound to deal with what 
one woman called “those ungodly three meals a 
day,” which constantly plagued her. It goes with- 
out saying that food shall be nutritionally adequate, 
and we usually stress that adequacy. Physicians, 
however, go further and insist that good food, taste- 
fully served in quiet, pleasant surroundings, goes 
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far in promoting good physical and mental health. 
We might also consider how food can be made 
more beautiful to look at, better to taste and smell 
and even to touch. What of the “feel” of the satin- 
smooth apple, the light roll? The great appeal ot 
colored photographs of food proves the value ot 
color, design, and texture. 

This aspect could be elaborated upon almost end- 
lessly. It needs only to take its place in the teach- 
ing of students, who may easily have had their 
attention directed largely to the “good for you” 
attributes of food. 

Then there are the social aspects of food, reach- 
ing out in a hundred directions—the family dining 
table, the institutional serving of food, the “refresh- 
ments” which are a part of many social gatherings 
Here perhaps the fundamental virtue of goodness 
in the philosophical sense reveals itself. Examples 
in abundance come to your mind, I am sure. Think 
of all the times that food is used as a symbol of 
good will. 

All other phases of homemaking might similarly 
be examined for values that make for pleasure in 
our pain-pleasure world. It sounds simple but lends 
itself to no formula and no smug patter of words. 
Since this is a year when we are frequently quot- 
ing Goethe, we might consider his warning “Wor 
to that culture which points man always to an 
end instead of making him happy by the way.” 


Health in Home Economics Teaching 


From the beginning, home economists have 
studied food, clothing, and shelter as means for 
promoting health. Physical health has had primary 
attention, in part because it is fundamental to all 
health but largely because research had early estab- 
lished some facts that could support a sound edu- 
cational program. 

Now that more recent research has produced 
rehable evidence in the realm of mental health, the 
temptation has been great to drop the old tools 
and rush almost empty-handed into the new fields. 
‘Human relationships” and kindred words are invit- 
ing. When we stop to think, however, we know that 
most problems of human relationships do not oper- 
ate in a vacuum. Many of them center about the 


very things we have considered for years—food, 
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clothing, shelter. And such basie principles of sei- 
ence and art as have been discovered and applied 
through the vears can often be effective in reducing 
irritation and in helping to satisfy the universal 
human cravings for security, affection, recognition, 
new experience, aesthetic satisfaction, and a sens 
of achievement. 

I have always thought of a teacher as a leader 
of a quest—someone who has gone down the road 
of learning and living a bit ahead of her students. 
She returns to them equipped to point out things 
of interest, enjoyment, and helpfulness along their 
educational route, all the while indicating the vast 
unexplored regions in which they may find delight 
and satisfaction. 

I was once asked by a debating team doomed to 
wrestle with the old question of vocational versus 
cultural education what my definition of a cultural 
course was. To their obvious surprise, my answer 
was that I considered any course taught by a cul- 
tured person a cultural course, whether it had to do 
with potatoes or poetry. The strained relation be- 
tween the two seems to me to be something artificial 
and unfortunate, for they need not be mutually 
exclusive. 

I believe that the designing and constructing of 
a dress involve more than a technique and a knowl- 
edge of textiles. To a truly cultured person, art and 
history, sociology, psychology, economics, and prob- 
ably literature are involved. These are rewarding 
undertones and overtones which appear naturally 
when a home economist makes use of her general 
education in dealing with such subjects. I might 
add that the debaters, even though they were not 
home economics majors, rather joyfully used the 
definition as though it had straightened out some 


small segment of their thinking. 


A Pattern of Service 


We have doubtless all been interested in the way 
Dr. Albert Schweitzer has combined into one life- 
time both scholarship and competence in music, 
religion, philosophy, science, and medicine and the 
skill of a surgeon. Few have his ability, but all can 
profit by observing his scale of values and his use 
of his training in the service of mankind. The 
world-wide interest in his life and work indicates a 
resurgence of one of the oldest of values—service 
to humankind born out of a new faith in life and 
reverence for it. 

teturning for a moment to the educational pro- 
gram Dr. Schweitzer mapped out for himself, we 
can see In it a whole set of values for well-balanced, 
orderly, creative living. Important as science has 
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shown itself to be and impossible as it Is to accu- 
rately compare values, it is written so plainly that 
everyone must see: science is not enough Art, 
religion, and philosophy must play increasingly 1m- 
portant roles if we are to have a sane world. Nor 
can we overlook the salutary effects of manual skill 
Its value in the material world is too obvious to 
need comment. But one has only to observe its use 
in the cure of mental and nervous patients to wonder 
“Why not make use of it in prevention as well as 
in cure?” Think of the vast and varied possibili- 
ties home activities offer for the use of skills. 1 
hope someone will explore this field W ith our modern 
research methods. The results should show us 
what to inelude in our teaching program and where 
best to put our emphasis. 

Right here I was tempted to quote from research 
papers Indicating the profound influence of home 
life even through college vears—statements Irom 
educators, judges, social workers, ministers, and 
physicians, stating and restating their opinion. All 
agree on the importance of home life. I have chosen 
rather to quote a tarm woman W ho, after some years 
of home economics work in an extension program, 
said, “I have an increased respect for my job.” 
When homemakers themselves see the importance of 
homes, it is both significant and hopeful. Once 
we have an increased respect for our job, we are 
bound to do it better, and that is what home eco- 
nomics is about—better homemaking in all its 


aspects. 


The Home Economist's Distinctive Function 


We are often tempted to ally ourselves with 


causes good causes In the hame f home eco- 


nomics. No sharp dividing line can be drawn; 
but unless we keep our eyes on the unique function 
of home economists as distinct from all other proles- 
sional groups, the persons chiefly responsible for 
administering these important homes we have been 
talking about will suffer neglect at our hands. It is 
as though medical schools should devote most ol 
their resources to the cause of public health agen- 
cies, forgetting the dependence society places on the 
physician in private practice. Big, inclusive insti- 
stutions and movements catch our eyes and our 
interest, but most of the down-to-earth care of 
human life is given in our homes by women home- 
makers. 

Just by virtue of being citizens of the world 
today, we find on our doorsteps some of the most 
vital and far-reaching problems of public policy 
that have ever been accumulated. And we must 
bring to them informed and well-considered opin- 








ions. That goes for everybody, but in some par- 
ticulars those persons who have received a college 
education should be able to take a more objective, 
far-ranging view than others. They should know 
better how to distinguish truth from fietion and 
gross exaggeration, and where to turn for authorita- 
tive statements. They should have a kind of bal- 
ance and poise and faith in the future, born of 
their knowledge of the past which gives them per- 
spective on the future. Surely society is entitled 
to that much from its college graduates. 

As home economists, we need of course to be con- 
scious of the currents and cross currents of politi- 
cal, economic, and social thinking and theorizing 
in which we are living and working and of their 
implications for home economics. 

It has been well said that to him who knoweth 
not the port to which he is bound no wind can be 
favorable. As home economists, our port seems 
obvious. It is 2 difficult one to reach, however, and 
the temptation to head our craft toward other at- 
tractive and more accessible ones is great. To 
strengthen and inspire homemakers for greater 
competence and enjoyment of their role and to 
train specialists who will serve in institutionalized 
supplements or substitutes for homes is clearly our 
unique contribution to the current scheme of edu- 
cation. 

As you can see, values fairly tumble over one an- 
other to take their places in a home economies teach- 
ing program. These have been suggestions only, 
not an inclusive listing. It is for us to winnow 
out the less important ones and put the others to 
work to the best of our ability. 


Signposts for Home Economics 
Finally, then, these are the signposts I see for 

home economies as I search for a way through 

the confusion and dimness of tomorrow: 

1. Our heightened emotions and our tortures of un- 
certainty and anxiety have turned us to family 
life with almost fanatical faith in its power to 
heal and guide and comfort and make life worth 
the living. At the same time, we see marriages 
dissolved and family life disintegrating and de- 
graded before our very eyes. With disciplined 
minds and hearts, we must join the search to dis- 
tinguish the eternal from the outworn. 

2. We need to limit our field to the most important 
things that we can reasonably expect to do well. 

3. With courage and imagination, we will need to 
drop the things we are convinced are either too 
little or too big for us to inelude and apply 
every test we know for soundness and importance 
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of the subject matter we use. The world is every- 
body’s business to be sure; we have unique busi- 
ness as trained home economists. 

1. We need to remind ourselves that though they 
make few banner headlines, homes are impor- 
tant. There is ample proof that family living 
is one of the chief sources of human happiness. 
I believe that Herbert Hoover was right when 
he said: 

The unit of American life is the family and the home 
It is the economic unit as well as the moral and spiritual 
unit. But it is more than this. It is the beginning of self- 


government, it is the throne of ow highest ice ils It is 


the source of the spiritual energy of our peopl 


5. Let us not scorn food, shelter, clothing, and 
housefurnishings. With them as our instruments, 
let us build toward finer human relationships, 
which seem to be the greatest single need of the 
moment. Let us not be afraid of the words 
freedom, democracy, peace, one world, spiritual 
energy—even truth, goodness, and beauty, re- 
membering that, in miniature, many—perhaps 
most—of the problems that beset the world be- 
set. the family. As families try to solve their 
problems, so do nations try to work out their 
destinies. We need to remind ourselves, too, 
that friendships are between people before they 
can be between nations and that they are likely 
to be built in rather old-fashioned ways. 


A long time ago, in talking to industrial leaders, 
an efficiency expert said that “half your power 
to think and work is made or destroyed In your 
own home.” In times like these, when thinking 
and working are of utmost importance, home econ- 
omists have a great opportunity to help people 
follow Mrs. Ellen H. Richards’ advice when she 
said: “Control the material things which lie about 
vou and make natural and social forces do your 
bidding in order that you may have time and 
energy to make life beautiful and gracious and 
worth while.” 

And above all, it seems to me, we can read on 
our guideposts the profound need for the value 
called “goodness.”” The world looks for moral and 
spiritual leadership to the young people of the 
United States, who have not been devastated as 
have the youth of most of the world. They, in 
turn, by their own admission, are looking to their 
teachers for guidance and inspiration and help. 
Let us take up our task with courage and hope. 
We must not fail them. 


'From a speech at Elizabethton, Tennessee, October 6, 
1928 








Teaching Family Relations by Radio 


Dr. Sowers, director of the Family Life Insti- 
tute at the University of Oklahoma, is a spe- 
cialist in family life education. She is an 
active member of state and national orgam- 
zations in her field and a contributor to many 


educational magazines. 


OW often have you heard it said, “That 

was a splendid meeting, with plenty of 

good ideas, but are you reaching people 
who need them most?” 

We have taken this question as a challenge in 
the Family Life Institute at the University ot 
Oklahoma, at the same time recognizing the fact 
that we do not know who needs family life educa- 
tion most. We recall the findings of the White 
House Conference of nearly 20 years ago that re- 
vealed not only an alarming amount of malnutri- 
tion throughout the nation but also a surprising 
amount in families of ample incomes who would 
not ordinarily have been included in an educa- 
tional program. 

In setting our goal, therefore, we have taken it 
for granted that everyone needs some informa- 
tion; we have accepted the challenge “How can 
we reach all the families in Oklahoma?” The 
Family Life Radio Forum was started in 1939 as 
one approach to this goal. It continues to be our 
most effective means, as it has been broadened 
to include the entire program of information and 
education that has developed around the nucleus 
of broadeasts. 

This year the radio program is going out on 
the air from 22 stations, one a 50,000-watt sta- 
tion. We are assured, therefore, that every per- 
son in the state can hear the program if he wishes 
to do so. Our job, to be sure, is to stimulate listen- 
ing to the broadeasts, discussion of the questions 
of the day, and questions from listeners. 

Most inquirers about our program ask: “How 
do you get your listeners?” It has been a slow, 
steady, constant program of information and edu- 
cation. A survey, made over a period of six months 
when about 12,000 parents were queried in all sec- 
tions of the state, revealed a tremendous interest 
in information and in study groups. In common 
with the rest of the country at that time, however, 
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Di Sowers and J Mau fie ld. manager oO} the { niver- 
sity Bool, Erchanae. broadcast * Books for Parents,” a 


monthly fe ature : 


the outstanding need was leadership. Parents hesi- 


tated to serve as leaders for fear they would be 


accused of setting themselves up as model parents 
or their children would be watehed for violations 
of perfect behavior. There was no money with 
which to pay leaders, even 11 qualified people had 
been available. 

The Family Life Radio Forum was a way to 
meet the need for leadership and information. One 
person [rom one radio station could reach thou- 
sands of parents. The chairman, or leader, could 
} 


direct the discussion without feeling she need be 


an “authority” in the field. The broadeasts wer 
based on questions asked by parents, in meetings 
and by mail. That was the beginning 

Although the methods of presenting the broad- 
easts have varied, the objectives have remained 
constant. The year’s program is planned in ad- 
vance; thousands of printed folders listing the 
topies, questions for discussion, and suggestions 
for listening groups are distributed before the series 
opens in October and throughout the year. <A 
“Guide for Listening and Discussion,” furnished 
free to each member of a listening group and to 
each registered individual listener, contains sugges- 
tions for using the broadcasts and a brief article 


on each topic of the series. 


Organizations which have education for home 


and family life as a major interest are kept in- 
formed about our program. The Radio Forum fur- 
nishes the basis for study by all clubs in the Okla- 
homa Association of Mothers Clubs and is used 
extensively for Parent-Teacher Association study 














groups and home listening—a potential audience of 


over 100,000 people. 

Parents from all sections of the state participate 
in the Radio Forum. Before the war, when trans- 
portation became difficult, high school students 
came to the studio to discuss with me (without 
script, as all our programs are given) the topic 
of the day. For nearly everyone, young and adult, 
this was a first experience in talking over the 
air. The newspaper items, also, which appear when 
local people come to Norman for the broadeast, 
provide additional promotion of our program. <A 
photograph is made of each broadcasting group, 
and these are displayed in the home town and 
placed in permanent record books of the organiza- 
tion represented and in school trophy cases. 

A new Institute plan of family life co-ordinators, 
appointed from the school svstem and given train- 
ing by the Institute, is another means of securing 
more listeners. The co-ordinators serve as lialson 
people between the families in their communities 
and the services of the Institute, including the 
fadio Forum 

Beginning this year, the director of the Insti- 
tute writes a weekly article, which is published in 
SO newspapers throughout the state. Most of thes: 
articles deal with the topie for broadcast the fol- 
lowing week. Since several of the newspapers are 
weeklies, reaching into small towns and rural homes, 
we believe a large new group of families is being 
reached This is another step toward attaining 


our goal 


At the beginning of the war, when parents wer 


being called on to give much time outside their 
homes to wartime activities, we began to place 
emphasis on individual listeners, an emphasis which 


has been continued. Anyone can register as a 
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listener, receive a Guide, report having heard the 
required minimum number of broadcasts, and re- 
ceive a certificate from the Institute or secure PTA 
study group credit. Thus a mother can partici- 
pate without hiring a baby sitter, leaving an aged 
or ill relative, or neglecting home duties 

Interesting reports of neighborhood groups have 
been received. In one city, mothers in the same 
block set alarm clocks to remind them of the time 
to meet at one of the homes for a cup of tea or a 
coke, hear the broadeast, discuss it, and return 
home before the children come from. school. In 
one of our largest cities, the PTA room representa- 
tives call the homes of all school patrons to remind 
them to tune in on the Radio Forum 

How do we get listeners? As you see, they get 
themselves—and they get one another We trv to 
make parents aware of the need for information 
and education, to stimulate their desire to learn 
more about their jobs as parents, and to keep them 
informed about the services of the Institute which 
will help them in this self-learning. The Radio 
Forum, one of these services, takes us right into 
thousands of homes. 

Although this program is primarily one of adult 
education, the Institute also reaches many young 
people through high school and college assembhes, 
through individual and group listening to the Radio 
Forum, and through discussions at school and at 
home stimulated by these activities. 

Perhaps we shall never know when our goal has 
been reached. If we ever succeed In reaching all 
the homes in the state, it will be because so many 
of the people think in terms of “our Institute” and 
“our Radio Forum”; it will be they who help us 
“to attain the goal we have set—to reach all the 


yn ople.” 





Four married students talk with Dr. Sowers in one of the Radio Forum’s monthly 
broadcasts on problems of young married people. 
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What Makes a Belt Serviceable? 


Dr. Lyle is in charae of a consumer re lations 
program at the National Institute of Clean- 
ing and Dyeing. 


HERE is nothing so disconcerting as to 

have your garment come back from the 

dry cleaner with the belt a different shade 
from the garment itself, the back of the belt 
ruined, or the buckle disintegrated. Every con- 
sumer has experienced this disappointment at one 
time or another. And very often, one is prone to 
place the responsibility for such a condition on 
the dry cleaner. Unfortunately, many belts will 
not withstand any type of cleaning. 

Through a co-operative effort of the Belt Asso- 
ciation and the National Institute of Cleaning and 
Dyeing and the National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation, a program of research has stimulated the 
development of serviceable adhesives, linings, and 
belt parts which will give consumer satisfaction. 
Such programs result in better consumer merchan- 
dise. Granted, there is still much to be desired in 
the belts used in the ready-to-wear trade. Faster 
progress will be made in this direction if consumers 
will seek and ask for serviceable belts. 


DOROTHY SIEGERT LYLE 


l 


able belts One representative type on the con- 
sumer market today is made with a backing mate- 
rial called Lamicel This belt backing is made 
of an interlining material woven of cotton and 
cellulose acetate Varns. The outer covering 1s 
made of 100 per cent cellulose acetate ravon The 
two are heat-sealed, and the upper fabric part 
of the belt Is top-stitched to it This be lting la- 
terial is stamped every eighteen inches with a 
label bearing the name Lamicel and the statement 
that the belting is washable or dry-cle anable This 


material is also sold by the vard In notion de- 


partments. (See figure 1 
The performance of any belt during cleaning is 
definitely related to its construction features. The 


contour belt illustrated in figure 2 is so called be- 


cause the outer and inner belt covering is made o 
the same fabric as the garment. This type of belt 
is constructed by heat-sealing the upper and lower 
dress fabric to a vinyl-coated paper filler. The 
two Inner surlaces are placed together and the belt 
is then top-stitched. Although this belt responds 
fairly satisfactorily to dry cleaning, the buckle 
does not, for it is a “pasted” buckle. It has a 
pasteboard filler, and the back portion of the buckle 


It is possible for manufacturers to make service- is held in place with an adhesive. One cleaning 
Figure 1 

Fiaqure ] le ft ) shows Lamu el be it. In figure 2 helou the ippe huckle 

is glue d Ms the middle , wire-stite hed M, the lowe r., mac hine-harnesse d pressed 


Figure 2 
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to cause the adhesive to soften, with 
the cloth the 
cardboard filler 


is sufficient 
the 
disintegration of 

The second belt 


loss of covering and 


resultant 
the 
in the illustration (figure 2) is 


also a self-fabric belt. It is constructed by taking 
a fabric strip twice the width of the vinyl-coated 


The 


material 


folded over the inter- 
lining the outer 
edges It When 


buckle metal is nonrusting, it responds to cleaning 


interlining fabrie is 


and then stitched on 


has a wire-stitched buckle. tha 
The third belt (figure 2) is also a self-fabric item, 
but the fabric is used only on the upper surface 


The back of the belt is made of the backing fabric 


heat-sealed to a vinyl-coated paper filler. The 
buckle on this belt represents the third type of 
buckle construction: machine-harnessed pressed. 
The inside of the buckle is shaped of metal. It is 


fabric covered, and the bottom portion is pressed 


into the upper portion. (See figure 3.) The metal 
used in this type of buckle must be nonrusting to 
give satislactory perlormance. Frequently, perspl- 
ration from the body causes belt buckles to rust 
This type of buckle construction is also subject to 
abrasion and is prone to show wear readily. 
Another type of belt utilizes an imitation split 


leather (See figure 4.) This belt is made by tak- 
Ing a piece ol fabric and heat-sealing it to a piece 
ol filler. 


backing of imitation split leather. 


cardboard This is then pressed to the 
The upper and 


lower sections are then top-stitehed 


In j ure (be low) are a machine -harne SNe d presse d h cl 
sc with nonrusting me tal (bottom right ). wire-stitched 
ight n figure 4 (upper right ). belt backs of emitation split leather 
top) and po jethylene (bottom): in fiqure 5 (lowe) alt 
/ Mv hac } S 


Figure 3 
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A new type of belt, recently introduced, is made 


of a chemical inert material called polyethylene 


This material is tough and durable, and the sur- 


face resembles leather. The upper part of the belt 
It is top-stitched to the poly- 


No 


This type has one disadvantage: the tendency 


is made of fabric. 
ethylene backing 
belt 


to stretch and buckle 


interlining is used In this 


Perhaps the belt which gives the most difficulty 
is the pyroxalin-coated paper backing type shown 
in figure 5. The material has a tendency to crack 
and peel after cleaning, and the result 1s generally 
an unsightly belt 

It is an economic waste to purchase a dress with 
a noncleanable belt. Besides the problems already 
mentioned, one finds rubberized interlinings which 
cover- 


dissolve in solvent and stain the outer belt 


ing. One also frequently finds buckram facings 
and linings dyed with fugitive dyestuffs which 
bleed and stain the outer fabrie coverings The 


trim often determines serviceability. Decorative 


trim: of glass and metal cannot withstand the me- 

chanical agitation necessary [or cleaning 

When such 
If a belt 


is ruined when cleaned, the wearer must purchase a 


Many times the belt makes a dress. 


garment is soiled, it must be cleaned. 


new belt or wear a clean garment with a soiled belt 


A concerted demand by consumers for cleanable 
belts will aid the cause of securing more service- 


able merchandise. 


Figure 4 


(top 


ora- 





Figure 5 

















New Threads in an Old Greek Story 








CLARA TUCKER 


Dr. Tucker, head of the home economics de- 
partment at Lowsiana State University, was 
sent to Greece in 1948 by the Department of 
State as a specialist in home economics. 


HE opportunity of working in Greece as 

training specialist was a rewarding experi- 

ence for me. I had never before worked 
with a group in another country; therefore, I have 
greatly valued the opportunity to have even a 
small part in helping the people of Greece develop 
an educational program. 

Greece cannot be described by any one phrase 
such as “all-modern,” “all-classical,”’ “everyone 
happy,” or “most people depressed.”” The coun- 
try is made up of the unusual, the subtle, the old, 
the new; such contrasts give it special interest to 
those who try to understand the people and their 
culture. The topography of Greece is as varied 
as its people. 
play of colors in the mountains when the clear, 
brilliant midday sun brings out the red-purple 
and dull blues in the mountain areas. They also 
watch for the changes in these colors as the eve- 


Strangers are thrilled by the dis- 


ning sun lengthens the shadows on the mountains. 
The traveler in Greece observes evidences of 
poverty and real suffering from civil war and the 
destruction that comes with the invasion of armies. 
The peasants are working hard to rebuild their 
homes, restore their lands, rehabilitate livestock 
and farming equipment in order to re-establish 
their productive power. In many sections, the ef- 
forts of the peasants are disrupted by the sudden 
attacks of the Andartes, banded together to take 
and to use the products accumulated by the peasant 
families and to destroy the village resources. The 
tools and equipment used by the farmers in sowing 
and harvesting their crops are crude and difficult 
to manipulate, requiring much time and effort. 
Since the same conditions exist in industry, the 
country is unable to produce efficiently both food 
and industrial products needed by the people. 
Family life in Greece is different from our Amer- 
Women assume the responsibil- 
If fire- 


ican way of life. 
ity of caring for and rearing the children. 
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wood must be provided from the near-by field or 
water carried from the village well, these duties 
are responsibilities of the women. The one donkey 
owned by the family is ridden by the husband 
while the wife trudges behind as they return from 
the small farm outside the village. In some of 
the war areas, women are sent out on the roads 
to explode any road mines that are placed there 
to destroy supplies and to kill soldiers. These are 
some of the overt expressions of disregard for thi 
welfare of women. One who works in Greece: 
and associates with families recognizes the influ- 
ence of women upon the education and training 
of children in the home. In their methods ot 
operating the home, as in many other Ways, the 
visitor can see how they shape the patterns of fam- 
ily life and how important they are to the progress 
and welfare of the nation. Although women do 
not vote and may hold few positions of importance 
in government, an observer is constantly aware 
of the progress in ideas that can be attributed to 
women’s leadership in Greece. 

Children and youth suffer the results in this 
small country, buffeted by invading armies of many 
nations, smarting from changes brought by armies 
of occupation and by civil war during the past 10 
years. Very strong family ties are exhibited; fam- 
ily members who move from one area to another 
express their fears for each other. Girls are pre- 
pared for marriage from their earliest years; yet 
girls of this generation have no one to marry. The 
young men have been concerned with war activi- 








ties; they had had no time to train for a trade 
or profession, no opportunity to start a business 
in preparation for family life. These are real 
problems of youth in Greece and a matter of con- 
cern to adults interested in the nation’s progress. 


Educational Needs 

The people in Greece have given limited time, 
energy, and resources to the improvement of the 
educational facilities available to children. The 
buildings are inadequate for the many children 
they must accommodate. The curriculum followed 
in the public schools seems to overlook the inter- 
est and needs of various age groups. It is esti- 
mated that there are 7,000 elementary schools in 
Greece and that in 4,500 of these one teacher 1s 
responsible for teaching the six grades. The cur- 
riculum includes modern and ancient Greek, his- 
tory, geography, mathematics, chemistry, physics, 
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religion, and gymnastics. Only a limited contri- 
bution is made to the development of the child in 
helping him meet the problems of his home and 
community. The available figures report that 60 
per cent of the children living in the villages end 
their formal education with the elementary grades 
Even at this age, however, children assume home 
responsibilities in the care and management of 
younger children; they are expected to produce 
crops on the small farms owned by the family; and 
they enter trades or industrial plants to work at 
any menial jobs assigned them. 

High schools are experiencing the same condi- 
tions as elementary schools. There are approxi- 
mately 250 high schools, or gymnasiums, which 
follow the same curriculum begun in the elemen- 
tary grades. Before the war, a few high schools 
were organized to train young people for posi- 
tions in business, but schools of this type have 


been discontinued. 
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Many agencies and groups work to supply the 
training youth needs to make a living. Various 
trade schools and special schools train men and 
women for industry and for vocations, trades, and 
professions, including homemaking. These are sup- 
ported mainly by tuition and financed by inter- 
ested individuals and groups in and outside of 
CGrreece. 

Many leaders in this devastated country have 
recognized the importance of educating women for 
the responsibilities of family life, for simple screen- 
ing tests revealed widespread nutritional defects 
along with other difficulties that may be traced 
to the homes. A beginning has been made by a 
program set up and supervised by the Minister 
of Welfare. Sixty-two home economics schools 
were organized as mobile schools, with a training 
program planned to extend over a period of three 
vears. As the name indicates, the plan was for 
these schools to move from one community to an- 
other to serve a village or group of villages. The 
teachers were recruited from high school graduates 
and given a 15-month training course taught in 
the National Orphanage at Jannina. Each of these 
teachers was designated as the “leader” of the 
mobile school. Her efforts were supplemented by 
those of two young girls trained as special teachers 
of weaving, sewing, embroidery, or cooking through 
a special course set up in the elementary grades. 
The three girls were sent to the villages selected 
for this work and taught the youth and adults in 
the village. These plans were interfered with by 
the war, and no village has had the opportunity ot 
following the plan for three vears. 

Before the war, one of the special schools or- 
ganized to give young women training in home- 
making was located in the Peloponnesos and finan- 
cially supported by an association of Greek Ameri- 
eans formerly from that area but now living in 
Chicago. One purpose of this school, as described 
in a brochure and confirmed by the principal of 
the school, was to train village girls for responsi- 
bilities of family life. The principal said that 
many of the young Greek-American men, whose 
fathers belonged to the association, returned to this 
section of Greece when they were ready to select a 
wife, a fact which explained their fathers’ interest in 
training the young girls. These young men found, he 
explained, that American girls did not make satis- 
factory wives. After the war and during the civil 
war, the future of this school was in a precarious 
condition; invading armies had pillaged the build- 
ings of equipment and furnishings, and the Greek 
association in America was not able to refinance the 
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school and replace these losses. There are many 
other examples of the contributions made by Greeks 
living outside the country to the welfare of their 


pee yple. 


Training in Home Economics 

The curriculums in Greek colleges and univer- 
sities offer professional training in law and medi- 
cine, along with a curriculum we would describe as 
liberal arts. One college, Harocopion, formerly an 
endowed college, has been responsible for training 
home economists now engaged in professional ac- 
tivities in this country. The staff of this college 
has worked hard over a period of vears to get some 
recognition for education in the family-life area. 
Some of the university and college administrators 
accept the viewpoint frequently encountered in 
Europe that one year of home economics training 
imposed upon a four-year course in agriculture 1s 
adequate to develop leadership in this field. 

Industrialists who might be interested in making 
investments in Greece hesitate to make financial 
commitments in face of economic and governmental 
uncertainties which the country’s leaders have not 
been able to resolve. The people must depend upon 
foreign trade to sell those of their products avail- 
able for export. These export products are luxury 
and semi-luxury items that sell well during a period 
of prosperity and are quickly affected by any fi- 
nancial reverses in the foreign markets. The com- 
plexity of the tax system adds to the uncertainties 
facing people who would produce or manufacture 
By the taxing of almost every step in production, 
transportation, and trade, the difficulties of those 
responsible for financial recovery are intensified. 

The political instability of Greece, resulting in 
frequent changes of government, has contributed 
to the lag in the economic recovery and develop- 
ment of resources within this small country. Par- 
ties are divided upon issues important to the wel- 
fare of the people. When these issues are taken 
to the polls, the minority groups are not willing 
to accept the decision of the majority and wait for 
redress; they continue their efforts to undermine 
and change the direction of the affairs. Thus they 
increase the difficulty of progress in government. 


Adjustment to War and Change 

The Greek people have learned to live with in- 
security, to adjust to the loss of friends and family 
members, and to accept radical and _ frequent 
changes in the government regime. While guer- 
rilla armies pillage and plunder homes and destroy 
communities, families are enjoying simple pleas- 
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ures, and groups in communities engage in activi- 
ties that bring pleasure and satisfaction. During 
the period of civil war and reconstruction in sec- 
tions of Greece, groups of artisans and trained 
workers were designing pottery, making silverware 
by hand, weaving materials on crude looms, em- 
broidering intricate designs on materials, or carry- 
ing on research projects that required concentra- 


tion, creative ability, and years of training. At 
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the time the Andartes were attacking villages in 
the Epirus area and the near-by town of Jannina 
Was overrun with refugees, many of the people en- 
joved a promenade between 7:00 p.m. and 10:30 
p.m., chatting and’ visiting with their friends; in 
an upstairs room, a group of silversmiths was work- 
ing long hours designing and creating articles in 
silver. Life in this village, as in others, went on 
in spite of war. 

As we think of Greece, we recognize that this 
small country is located in a breezeway between 
powerful nations ardently supporting ideologies 
that differ in principle and practices. This war- 
torn country is helpless in formulating a philosophy 
of living and sound international relations in an 
environment characterized by strong crosscurrents 
of ideas that are supported by modern tools of 
warfare. The people are in a dilemma; they show 
this confusion in their plans of government for 
their own people and in their methods of meeting 
international situations. This struggle going on 
in Greece is a bitter one; it is violent and ruthless 
in its attack upon life and security for the Greeks 
and for the world. Probably no country in the 
modern world poses such complex problems, the 
outcome of which means long, hard battles of cru- 


cial importance to all nations. 
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The Home Economist as Counselor 


This article is the first in a short series on 
student guidance. Dr. Wrenn is a professor 
of educational psychology in the University 
of Minnesota and past-president of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association and of 


the American College Personnel Association. 


N COUNSELING students, the home eco- 

nomics teacher has a peculiar advantage. 

More than the average teacher, she is aware 
of the home and social background of her students. 
She can see them as distinct personalities, not 
merely as rows of faces. She can observe tangible 
evidences of growth or of frustration and disap- 
pointment. Just how ean the home economics 
teacher capitalize on these distinctive advantages 
through counseling? 

Counseling is often a confused term, meaning 
to some people a broad function of education and 
to others a specific job of interviewing. It is a 
pervasive function, since almost every educational 
worker counsels students in varying amounts and 
with varving degrees of effectiveness. It is not, 
however, to be confused with a personnel program 
since counseling is only one function of a guidance 
program in the high school or a student personnel 
program in a college. Counseling is a face-to-face 
relationship of two people in which the counselot 
is trving to help a student but in which the em- 
phasis is upon the growth of the student in self- 
understanding. If decisions are to be made, they 
are to be made by the student, not by the coun- 
selor. Otherwise, the counselor becomes an “ad- 
viser” and assumes responsibility for the decisions 


made. 


Let Student Discuss Her Problems 

This point of giving advice leads into a first 
statement of principle and procedure. (1) Jf you 
wish to counsel rather than advise, then let the stu- 
dent discuss what she wishes to talk about. Let her 
guide the interview. This procedure is essential if 
there is any suggestion of emotional involvement, 
of frustration, resentment, or conflict. You can 
frequently be a better counselor by listening than 
by talking. Anyone can talk or give advice. It 
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takes a hardier soul, a more mature person, to listen 
intelligently and to follow the student as she gropes 
toward self-clarification and understanding. 
Listening should not, on the other hand, be pas- 
sive. (2) The teacher or counselor needs to know 
her students and to understand behavior in the 
context of each person's background and capacities. 
This means a thoughtful study of the recorded in- 
formation about each individual student. Teachers 
frequently fail to use the personnel or admissions 
folders available on each student. They deal with 
a student in ignorance of such elementary but vital 
information that she has only one parent, came 
from a small rural school, or has had low ability 
and high marks. Each teacher should have a little 
eard file on her students that would summarize 
the data from the school files and provide a place 
to jot notes on observed behavior. Many sad 
mistakes in counseling can be avoided by a little 


action of this sort. 


Study Human Behavior 


(3) Home economics teachers need to know hu- 
man be har ior as well as they know food bacteri- 
ology, and they will get this information in the 
same way that they learned about bacteria—by 
study. They are trained in science but frequently 
know little of the science of human behavior. Much 
can be learned about personality dynamics, mo- 
tives, frustration patterns, the irregularity of learn- 
ing curves, and mental hygiene. Books such as 
Herbert Carroll's Mental Hygiene (Prentice-Hall, 
Inc.) and Ross Stagner’s Psychology of Pe rsonal- 
ity (McGraw-Hill Book Company) would be good 
starters. The Science Research Associates (228 
South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois) have an 
excellent series of booklets on the adjustment prob- 
lems of young people—dating, setting a life goal, 
study habits, recreation, getting along with others 

a series of 12 or 15 titles, with a new one each 
month. These booklets are written for young peo- 
ple by a professional leader in each field repre- 
sented. Teachers will find them illuminating and 
authoritative. 


Use College Resources Freely 


Home economics teachers—as I have observed 
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them—are an independent lot. They hoe their own 
row in their own way and seldom ask anyone else 
for help. Their work is different from the academic 
line and there is real danger of independence be- 
coming isolation. (4) To counsel students effec- 
tively, home economics teachers need to know in- 
timately and use freely the counseling and other 
personnel resources of their school or college. Un- 
less these resources for students—with health, social 
development, financial and vocational planning, 
remedial reading, and other needs—are known to 
the teacher, her students will suffer. In some 
schools, this means knowing only one or two per- 
sons but knowing them well enough so that stu- 
dents can be easily referred to them. In some 
universities, the teacher must become personally 
acquainted with several student personnel officers 
to be able to help her students who would benefit 
from these services. The services of a high school 
program are described in “Guidance Procedures 
in High School,” a bulletin in press by the writer 
and W. E. Dugan (University of Minnesota Press) ; 
those of a college personnel program are dis- 
cussed in a series of booklets prepared under the 
chairmanship of E. G. Williamson by the Stu- 
dent Personnel Committee of the American Coun- 
cil on Edueation (744 Jackson Place, Washington 
6, D. C.). The teacher is a counselor, but she is 
also a front-line observer of needs that she cannot 
meet; her job is to know when and how to get stu- 
dents to those persons who can help them. 

(5) If each teacher who wishes to counsel would 
cultivate a mature outlook, she would become more 
effective with students. She needs to become aware 
of her own strengths and weaknesses in teaching 
and in student-teacher relationships by using a 
student rating scale such as those prepared at 
lowa State College (Rating Scale for Teachers by 
Starrak) and at Purdue University (Purdue Rating 
Scale for Instructors by Brandenberg and Rem- 
mers). After some stocktaking of herself both as 
a person and as a teacher, she may want to do 
something about it. She can improve her own men- 
tal health by such simple expedients as developing 
some club or church friendships outside of her 
school or college circle; stopping work when the 
fatigue point is reached and before she becomes 
irritated or sarcastic and then feels guilty about 
it; admitting mistakes and inconsistencies and prov- 
ing that she does not take herself too seriously; 
building daily some beauty and spiritual resource 
into her life so that the reservoir does not run 
dry. Some day I should like to write a little for 
teachers on this subject. There is much that all 
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of us can do to make ourselves better instruments 


of counseling by becoming more effective persons. 


Check Counseling by These Criteria 

(6) To check the effectiveness of your own day- 
by-day counseling, examine it against these simple 
criteria: 

(a) Regardless of how pleased or grateful the stu- 
dent is (student gratitude may be a social grace 
and no evidence of food counseling), your counse l- 
ing should be judged by change Soin the stude nt’s 
daily behavior in class and on the cam pis. The 
ultimate criterion of effective counseling is change 
in behavior or attitude. 

(b) Your counseling has increased the student's 
SE lf-unde rstanding. The whole purpose of counsel- 
ing is improved student self-understanding, not 
merely counselor understanding of the student. 

(ce) The student has chosen the topic of the in- 
terview and has had freedom in talking about her 
concerns. 

(d) The student has talked considerably more 
than the counselor. The counselor may supply in- 
formation, interpret the meaning of test and record 
information, or discuss alternative plans of action; 
but unless care is used the student will have been 
talked into a coma and burdened with much excess 
information. Mavbe the student does not want 
information anyway but wants a permissive situa- 
tion in which to find verbal release and clarifica- 
tion. 

(e) No adi ice has been given. A counselor has 
no right to meddle in someone else’s life and project 
her judgments and opinions into the student's com- 
pletely different life. Furthermore, true growth 
may be retarded rather than aided by advice from 
the outside. The counselor is a catalyst, not a judge. 

(f) There has been adequate time allowed, in- 
cluding silences, for the mental processes of the 
student to function. Anything which involves self 
runs into emotional conflict, and more time is taken 
by the person involved than is taken by someone 
else to see the same point. Furthermore, the stu- 
dent may be less fluent verbally than you and may 
articulate with more difficulty. Do not be afraid 
of pauses. They may be pregnant with life. 

(g) The student has been able to summarize the 
results of the interview, has been able to translate 
the discussion into some plan of action, the clari- 
fication of some dilemma faced, or some carry-over 
to the next interview. Only by the student's sum- 
mary of what you have been talking about will 
you know what has been accepted and understood. 
Student growth is your sole concern in counseling. 
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With different approach, Miss Bonde and Mr. Bigelow consider the financial problems 


that should be planned for at each stage of the family life cycle. 


as the ir 


Both take 


background the prevailing social customs, living standards, and changing philosophy 


of family security in the United States today. 
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WHAT GOALS DOES THE FAMILY WANT? 


RUTH L. 


HE management ot money income is a major 
responsibility of any family. Very few per- 

sons In this country have all the money they 
want; therefore, they must use what they have in 
relation to other resources in a way which will bring 
Moreover, the 


them an optimum of satisfaction. 


decisions made are significant to the total economy, 


affecting goods produced, distribution of income, 
and commodities consumed. 

The fundamentals of money management are 
relatively the same as for any other resource. Be- 


fore considering specific problems relating to the 
use of money In various stages of the family cycle, 
it is well to realize that management in general is 
a process. Or as the home economists who formu- 
lated the definition of at the 
National Conference on Family Life in 1948 wrote: 
“Management is a means of reaching [family] goals 


home management 


and improving family living rather than an end in 
itself” and “Management takes place in every home. 
Whether it is good or poor, there is still manage- 
ment. Its quality varies from one home to another.” 
(See April 1949 issue of the JouRNAL, page 212.) 

tegardless of the nature of any problem, certain 
activities seem to be an integral part of the manage- 
They are planning, controlling the 


ment process. 


plan while carrying it through, and evaluating. 
However, another process, co-ordinating, Is essential 
throughout the entire process. 

Each family has a variety of resources, human 
and material, which in their composite differ from 
those of every other family. Moreover, resources 
make a unified whole and seldom may one presume 
to use one without considering the implication of 
that use on some other resource. For example, if a 
mother decides to attempt to reduce food costs by 
baking her bread instead of buying it, the factors 


of time and bread-making technique must be con- 


or 
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sidered in relation to the money saved. Obviously, 
where the fabric of life is so interwoven, goals must 
be clearly defined so that decisions which are made 
will constitute a positive approach to the realiza- 
tion of aims which are really significant. 

“What do we want?” Truly, this is a stupendous 
question. If it could be answered by some mathe- 
matical formula, human experience would be quite 


different. Many wants, such as a minimum of food, 


clothing, and shelter, are common to all. But the 
culture of which we are a part has instilled in most 
people a desire for much that is beyond the 


basic essentials for life. Psychological drives can- 


not be ignored: men strive for recognition and ap- 
proval. Also, customary practices and social pres- 


sures are a potent force in determining choices 


people make. 

If a major objective is to secure an optimum 
amount ol 
basic requirements against other desires. 


from life, one must weigh 


He must 


satisfaction 


maintain a balance between demands of the moment 
This 


calls for intelligence in allocating available resources 


and long-term needs or delayed satisfactions. 


and for constant evaluation of choices. 

Though the activities of management are the same 
wherever they are found, many problems seem to 
have more potency in a given stage of the family 
eycle. For purposes of organization, the Family 
Life Conference considered this cycle as divided 
into three parts: Stage I, The Beginning Family; 
II, The Expanding Family; Stage III, The 
Launching Family, later becoming the Aging Fam- 


Stage 
ily. 
During Stage I, The Beginning Family, one of the 
major problems is that of formulating long-term 
goals. Two people, anticipating years of married 
life, must face realistically and intelligently the 


issue: What do we want? Details cannot be erys- 
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tallized, but some major decisions must be made. 
Attitudes become extremely important. The mem- 
bers of the new family will face the question of the 
extent to which they wish to accumulate a stock of 
durable goods for a home which they choose to rent 
or to buy. If having children is a part of the plan, 
financing the birth of a child and attendant costs 
becomes significant. Some adjustment may need to 
be made in the insurance program and in outstand- 
ing financial obligations to parents or others. At 
this time, habits of cash or credit baying may need 
to be considered as long-term policy for operation, 
along with techniques for budgeting, account keep- 
ing, banking, and buying which will add to the 
stability of the group. It is important to realize 
that practices developed in the first stage tend to 
remain relatively fixed throughout marriage unless 
some major incentive for change presents itself. 

Stage II, The Expanding Family, is the period 
when children are an important addition to the 
family. Not only are there costs involved in bear- 
ing children but there are other problems of financ- 
ing which arise, such as meeting the cost of “baby 
sitters,” allocating funds for commercial services, 
like laundry, deciding the advantages or disadvan- 
tages of investing in labor-saving equipment, or 
possibly increasing living space. Education for chil- 
dren makes current and long-term demands. As 
children grow older, they have increasing needs for 
clothes, food, and recreation. 

At this stage, parents have the responsibility and 
obligation to guide children in formulating attitudes 
and developing techniques and skills for the use and 
control of money, goods, and services—free or pur- 
chased. Family councils operated on the basis of 
democratic procedures and a system of allowances 
are important devices during this period, when the 
entire scale of values requires constant evaluation 
and when children like, and will respect, respon- 
sibility. 

Stage III, The Contracting Family—as a launch- 
ing center—is the period when results of earlier 
training will pay high dividends because this time 
is marked by weddings and the establishment of 
new homes which will, inevitably, carry over some 
of the patterns learned in the family circle. A 
choice may need to be made between the young 
people’s delaying their education in order to work 
or foregoing additional education to accept full-time 
employment. This choice demands a careful analy- 
sis of the question, “What do I want?” Parents 
may consider subsidizing children who wish to 
marry and continue college training or those who 
are becoming established in a business of their own, 
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seeing such grants not as a device for retaining con- 
trol but for giving offspring more self-direction, 
responsibility, and independence. 

The Contracting Family—as a launching center 
in Stage III is followed by the Aging Family. This 
stage of family life has been receiving increasing 
and deserved attention because by 1980 we may 
expect to have a population predominantly in the 
upper- and middle-age brackets. Also, a change 
in attitude regarding the responsibility of one gen- 
eration for another has been shifting, making the 
older age group increasingly dependent upon its 
own resources or a social security program. Finan- 
cial planning for this period must be considered 
early in the life eycle of the family, with full 
realization of the fact that after children have 
gained financial independence the remaining work 
period for accumulating funds may be relatively 
short for many parents. In the first part of this 
period, a re-evaluation of goals may be essential, 
focusing upon the years when activity will neces- 
sarily be decreased and making plans for living 
which will bring satisfactions and still be compat- 
ible with the financial status. An honest calculation 
of net worth and an objective analysis of the total 
insurance program are imperative at this time. 

And finally, the aging couple needs to face objec- 
tively the possible eventuality in which death takes 
one, leaving the other. A careful analysis of annu- 
ity programs, trust funds, investments, wills, social 
security programs, or possibly homes for the aged 
providing medical care when essential, might fa- 
cilitate an otherwise difficult adjustment problem 
for the entire family. 

Regardless of the stage in which a family finds 
itself, an adequate appraisal of its financial position 
requires an awareness of its status in comparison 
with other families and of pertinent general trends 
over a period of time. Any family concerned with 
the future might well inquire into the significance of 
the fact that the middlemost income of all spending 
units in 1948 was “$2800 as compared with $2500 in 
1946 and that about 26 million units had higher 
incomes in 1948 than in 1947. Long-term planning 
might have a different meaning for those who under- 
stand some of the forces which caused income to 
increase from 85.1 billion dollars in 1929 to 212.9 
billion dollars in May of 1949 and in the same period 
caused personal consumption expenditures to in- 
crease from 78.8 billion dollars to 176.5 billion dol- 
lars." 

In this analysis of money management problems 


Federal Reserve Bulletin 35, Nos. 6. 7. 8 (June. July, 
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throughout the life cycle of the family, little has 
been said about budgets or accounts. The assump- 
tion is that a budget is recognized as a plan for the 
use of money in the future and that it serves as a 
device which helps to secure maximum satisfaction 
from money spent. It is important that a financial 
plan be made, evaluated from time to time in rela- 
tion to current conditions, and altered when neces- 
sary to meet unforeseen or unpredictable conditions, 
and that the plan for one year serve as the basis for 
the next year’s budget, always with a hope for im- 
provement in each new experience. 

No plan ean be evaluated unless some record of 
the quality of achievement is available. Accounts 
are a record of what actually has been spent, and 
as such provide a basis for an evaluation of the 
quality of planning. The adequacy of a bookkeep- 
ing system is measured in terms of its worth to the 
family but need not be so detailed that a discrepancy 
of a dime becomes a major strain on family relations. 
Like the budget, it is a device which makes realiza- 


tion of important goals possible. 


Summary 


Regardless of the current economic conditions at 
any given time, effective family money management 
is important if people are to obtain maximum satis- 
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faction from the use of money income. Manage- 
ment is a process concerned with the use of both 
human and material resources, which are interre- 
lated in the development of satisfying family life. 
The activities of the management process are plan- 
ning, controlling the plan in action, and evaluating. 
Throughout the family life cycle, one major prob- 
lem is answering the question “What do I want?” 
because the answer to this query determines goals. 
Once goals are clearly and realistically formulated 
within limits of possible achievement, other prob- 
lems become secondary. However, each stage of 
family development presents specific problems 
which need to be analyzed and solved in a way 
which will assure optimum satisfaction. Budgeting 
and account keeping are techniques used to achieve 
the desired ends and should be kept flexible but 
adequate. Only by information available through 
their use can sound evaluation take place. 
Effective money management is important to the 
individual, the family, and society because it is 
allied to the total general welfare. Individuals and 
families who have responsibility for choice-making 
need an expanding knowledge and comprehensive 
understanding of the social and economic order so 
that they may appraise, within the realm of human 
limitations, the implications of their choices. 


WHAT ARE USUAL FAMILY PATTERNS? 


HOWARD 


FAMILY’S financial situation in any given 
stage of the family life cycle depends in 
large part on what it has accomplished or 

failed to accomplish in earlier stages. Many of a 
family’s most difficult financial problems are due 
to the fact that for one reason or another—some- 
times lack of knowledge, sometimes circumstances 
beyond its control—it has been unable in an earlier 
stage of the family cycle to make proper provision 
for some one or more of the family’s wants. In one 
case, a severe depression wipes out the savings a 
family had been setting aside for the children’s edu- 
cation. In another, war interrupts a young man’s 
education and delays for several years his establish- 
ment in his profession. Another family, in the pre- 
school and elementary stage, buys too expensive a 
house, drives too big a ear, saves too little money, 
and is faced with the necessity for financial re- 
trenchment if the boys or girls are to go to college. 
Families can work out their financial problems more 
intelligently if they have clearly in mind the usual 
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wants for which a family must provide during each 
stage of the family life evele. 

The classic pattern runs something like this. In 
the courtship stage, man and girl complete school 
and their trade or professional training. The man 
gets a job, buys a car, a portable radio, some life 
insurance, and puts some money in the bank. The 
girl usually works for a while after she finishes 
school, spends plenty on clothes, buys a few things 
to make her room attractive, takes out a little life 
insurance, and puts a little money in the bank. 

As soon as the man is earning enough to be “able 
to support a family,” they are married and enter 
the next stage, establishing the family. Their friends 
provide them with many bits of household equip- 
ment as wedding presents. They buy the rest of 
the furnishings they need to start housekeeping and 
either rent an apartment or a small house, or, if they 
are permanently located and the husband's savings 
adequate, they make a down payment on a home. 
They set up their establishment, living well within 
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their income, keeping up their insurance, and adding 
to their cash savings. Looking forward to the child- 
bearing and preschool period, they take out hospital 
insurance. Food and clothing expenses are usually 
low, and recreation moderate. The big items are 
furniture and furnishings, in some cases the pay- 
ments on the home, and—most important of all 
plenty of cash savings for emergency reserves and 
for working capital. 

In the child-bearing and preschool stage, food 
and clothing expenses continue reasonably low. If 
the family has been living in a rented apartment, 
it may be necessary to move to a house where chil- 
dren are permitted, preferably near a good elemen- 
tary school. The big outlays are for medical care 
and for household help, if domestic service is avail- 
able, and otherwise for the equivalent in baby 
sitters, labor-saving equipment, and commercial 
services. During this stage, expenditures should be 
concentrated on items which will save the mother’s 
time and energy. Expenditures for recreation are 
usually low, but enough should be provided for rec- 
reation outside the home to insure her getting ade- 
quate relief from the constant care of small children. 
And as the years go by, there will be expenditures 
for toys and backyard play equipment. 

During the elementary school stage, there are no 
outstanding items of expenditure. The cost of food 
and clothing increases gradually. Medical expendi- 
tures may increase for a time early in the elementary 
school stage, when the oldest of the children comes 
home from school with the usual series of children’s 
communicable diseases. But medical expenses are 
usually low for the balance of this period. There 
are gradually increasing expenditures for school 
books and supplies. About the time he starts school, 
each child should be given a small allowance, and 
the amount should be increased gradually as he 
shows he is learning how to use his money effec- 
tively. The one item which is most often over- 
looked is adequate addition to the family’s savings 
in a form which will be available for use later in 
the high school and college period. 

In the high school stage, expenses of all sorts in- 
crease rapidly. Adolescent boys and girls have 
voracious appetites. Clothes assume a new impor- 
tance. They must be selected with careful atten- 
tion to fashion and to other social values. There 
must be additions to the children’s allowances to 
cover school lunches, carfare, and tickets to games 
and school social functions. During the high school 
period, the emphasis should be upon expenditures 
which are important for the children’s social devel- 
opment. Even though the children earn most of 
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their spending money, few families can save much 
during these years. Many must draw on savings. 

If the children can live at home, the college stage 
is not very different from the high school stage, 
except that it is more expensive. If they go away 
to college, substantial increases in cash outlay are 
required, for board and room and travel to and from 
school as well as larger allowances for incidentals. 
This is a time when most families, especially those 
with more than one child in college, find it necessary 
to draw on their savings to finance a substantial 
part of the college expenses. 

When the children’s formal schooling is com- 
pleted, at the end of high school, college, or advanced 
professional training, the family usually assumes 
that its financial responsibility for the children is 
at an end. In many cases this Is so. Often, how- 
ever, they can make more satisfactory vocational 
adjustment if they know that they can fall back on 
their family for financial assistance, should the first 
job prove to be one with little or no future, should 
an excellent opportunity to get valuable work ex- 
perience pay less than a living wage during the 
learning period, or should they need more money 
than they have been able to save in order to move 
to a new job with better prospects for promotion 

During the period of vocational adjustment, wise 
counsel and moral support is as important as finan- 
cial aid. Many families advance funds during this 
period with the understanding that the money is to 
be repaid later. They believe the boys and girls 
should learn to pay their own way. But they also 
know that there are times when family funds make 
it possible lor young people to take advantage of 
opportunities which would not be open il they had 
to depend solely on their own resources. 

When the children finally are on their own, a 
period of financial recovery follows. Current ex- 
penses are low. Savings again have a prominent 
place in financial planning. The first concern of 
most families during this period is to rebuild de- 
pleted inventories, and then to accumulate funds to 
draw upon during the retirement period. 

If they have borrowed on their home or on their 
life insurance to finance the children’s education, 
their first cash savings go to paying off these loans. 
If the old home is too large to suit their needs, too 
run down, or too heavily mortgaged, they may de- 
cide to trade it for a small, conveniently located, 
modern home. Or they may divide it into apart- 
ments, which will provide them with suitable hous- 
ing and some cash income in their declining vears. 

The extent to which the family will be able to 
take life a little more easily or to participate more 
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actively in social and community affairs, and the 
degree to which they must concentrate on savings In 
anticipation of the retirement period will depend 
in part on the earning power of the husband, in part 
on the family’s current financial status, and in part 
on eligibility for social security or other pension 
payments. If the available pension provides retire- 
ment income only during the husband’s lifetime, he 
must provide from family savings for his wife’s 
needs, should she survive him. But even though 
the family must make substantial savings in antici- 
pation of retirement, it is equally important during 
this stage, especially for the husband, to develop 
some avocational interests with which to occupy 
himself after he has retired from active employment. 

The family has a number of financial adjustments 
to make at the beginning of the retirement period. 
At this time most families find themselves with a 
sharply lowered income. The opportunity for con- 
tinued savings is usually at an end. At the same 
time, there is no longer need of insurance against 
loss of earned income. Yet parents Want to leave 
as much as possible in the way of an estate to their 
children They must decide whether it will be better 
to use part of their savings to continue to pay pre- 
miums on life insurance or to cash in most of their 
policies and use the proceeds to purchase joint and 
survivor annuities to supplement their retirement 
income so that they can keep the family’s invest- 
ments Intact to leave to their children. 

During the retirement stage, current expenses are 
usually moderate. There should be provision for 
travel, recreation, and various avocational activi- 
ties. Medical expenses are somewhat unpredictable 
but tend to increase during later years. The family 
should keep its hospital insurance in foree. Ade- 
quate provision for personal service in case of dis- 
abling illness is the single item which may run very 
high in retired families. 

Of course, financial planning involves considera- 
tion of income as well as expenditures. The classic 
pattern assumes that while the wife may work for a 
time before marriage, after marriage the husband 
should earn the income and the wife should devote 
her entire time to housekeeping and home manage- 
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ment. Since the war, as a method of adapting 
to interrupted education and delayed vocational 
adjustment, there has come into use another method 
of financing marriage. 

In the postwar-modern pattern, when they reach 
the usual chronological age, the man and girl are 
married. They share both the earning and the 
housework. They rent their shelter, at first only 
housekeeping rooms or a very small furnished apart- 
ment. They live simply, saving as much as possible 
of the wife’s earnings, and sometimes a substantial 
part of the husband’s earnings as well. In many 
cases, they complete their education and pay off 
their school debts. As soon as they are able to find 
a suitable place and buy some furniture, they move 
to a small house or a larger partly furnished apart- 
ment. At the beginning of the child-bearing period, 
they must adjust to living on the husband’s income 
alone. If the wife becomes pregnant before they 
have completed their savings program, they may 
find it necessary to buy the house and furnishings 
and the baby, too—on the installment plan. 

Whether the wife returns to gainful employment 
for a time after the baby is born depends in part 
on her training and earning power, in part on her 
preference, and in part on the demand for her serv- 
ices. Usually, however, she will work only oceca- 
sionally, if at all, during the preschool years. She 
may earn a little money from time to time, as occa- 
sion offers, during the elementary school period. She 
will give serious consideration to the desirability of 
working full time to ease the financial pressure 
while the children are in high school and college. 
She will work during the recovery period only if 
she prefers gainful employment to enlarged par- 
ticipation in social activities and community 
affairs. 

It is possible in a short article to give only a gen- 
eral outline of the problems a family faces in each 
stage of the family cycle. The particular style 
which families follow in their planning—the classic, 
the postwar-modern, or any of the many variations 
of each of these—will depend in part on their tem- 
perament and preference, in part on necessity, and 
in part on current fashions in family finance. 


AHEA’s International Scholarship Fund Needs Your Support 

Only 105 of AHEA’s 19,382 members have contributed to the Association’s 
International Scholarship Fund since the annual reminder was mailed in April 
1949. The $456 contributed by these 105 persons is less than the AHEA’s 
share in one scholarship. Since the amount in the Fund on February 1 will 


determine the number of awards that can be made for 1950-51, please send 
your contribution NOW to AHEA headquarters, 700 Victor Building, Wash- 


ington 1, D. C. 








UNESCO and YOU, a Home Economist 


Dr. Hatcher is a professor of home-commu- 
nity relations and home economics education 
at The Pennsylvania State College. She is 
a member of the international committee of 
the AHEA and attended the second annual 
UNESCO conference in Cleveland last April. 


NESCO—the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization—seeks 
peace through international understanding. 

It is founded on the belief expressed in the preamble 

of the constitution which says, “Since wars begin 

in the minds of men, it is in the minds of men that 
the defenses of peace must be constructed.” 

How can we as home economists participate most 
effectively in the UNESCO movement? What 
should be our contribution so that UNESCO shall 
receive our co-operation in translating its program 
into action at every possible point? 

These questions may perhaps be answered best by 
listing and then considering in some detail the six- 
point program to which UNESCO is committed at 
present: 

1. Aiding educational reconstruction of war-devasted coun- 


tries 


to 


Making personal opinion on the side of peace felt in the 

community, among friends, in organizations, and in the 

local and national press and radio 

3. Arranging or helping to arrange local exhibits and other 
programs that will dramatize UNESCO aims, projects, 
and principles for the community 

4. Taking an active part in training the younger generation 
for peace 

5. Joining personally in the continuing adventure of adult 
education, especially in UNESCO's fields of interest 

6. Promoting personally good will and understanding among 

the racial and religious groups in the community 


Aiding Educational Reconstruction 


In the Republic of the Philippines, 6,907 schools 
were totally destroyed and 6,789 partially destroyed 
in the war period. In Poland, 40 per cent of all 
educators were killed, and only 10 per cent of Po- 
land’s colleges and universities have enough equip- 
ment to function normally. In Greece, ordinary 
school supplies have been so scarce that teachers 
have pupils use their fingers to write lessons in the 
sand. Many countries the world over show a similar 
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picture of crippled educational facilities, and the 
world never had enough of them. 

Responsibility for co-ordination of aid from this 
country was delegated late in 1946 by UNESCO to 
the Commission for International Educational Re- 
CIER worked entirely through and 
educational, scien- 


construction. 
with established organizations 
tific, cultural, relief, civic, and religious. It 
concerned with all types of education abroad, in- 


was 


cluding preschool, elementary, secondary, college 
and graduate work, vocational training, and educa- 
tion for the handicapped. The CIER office closed 
in May 1949, however, and some of its functions 
were transferred to the UNESCO Relations Staff in 
the Department of State. Materials 
current activities on educational reconstruction, in- 


relating to 


cluding a limited number of copies of the CIER 
handbook listing the national organizations with 
reconstruction programs, may be obtained by writ- 
ing to UNESCO Relations Staff, Department of 
State, Washington 25, D.C. The AHEA is one of 


the organizations. 


Building Will for World Peace 


individuals, no doubt to some home 


educational 


To some 
economists, aiding reconstruction 
abroad is exciting, thrilling, and appealing and is 
concrete action, whereas making personal opinion 
felt at home on the side of peace sounds unimpor- 
tant, dull, and abstract. As a result, the ideals of 
peace have all too often been lost by default. Those 
who should be defending these ideals have weak 
voices; those who attack them make their voices 
heard. 

What obligations do individual home economists 
have? UNESCO offers a number of 
Stating one’s opinions frankly, right out in meeting, 


suggestions. 


whenever one meets an instance of rabid race ha- 
tred, or even emotional attitudes toward neighbors, 
counts in the battle for peace. Living what home 
economists teach in personal relations is high on 
UNESCO ’s list of suggestions. For example, hav- 
ing a fair-minded regard for the other person’s view- 
point and motives and making an honest effort to 
share a common problem with him is one suggestion. 

What obligations do organized groups of home 
economists have in making their opinion felt on the 
side of peace? Group praise of outstanding contri- 
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butions to peace might on many occasions be very 
helpful. A signed group statement of approval or 
disapproval of newspapers read and radio programs 
heard may aid or retard world progress toward a 
permanent peace. Minor awards by various organi- 
zations, such as the Future Homemakers of Amer- 
ica, sre recommended for outstanding contributions 
to greater understanding among individuals, groups, 
races. 

Here, as everywhere in UNESCO activities, there 
is a job for everybody. Some programs by local 
organizations are no doubt already under way and 
need even more help than they are receiving from 
home economists. Other programs may need to be 
initiated. The following are suggested: 

Have a continuing series of public library exhibitions to 
illustrate specific UNESCO projects, to emphasize American 
cultural exchanges with other peoples, to dramatize the 
means of international understanding 

Aid and support public, nonprofit showing of educational 
and documentary films. For a selected list—16 on the 
United Nations and 177 on national topics—and information 
on where to get them, write to the United Nations Depart- 
ment of Public Information for “The United Nations in 
Films.” 

Arrange or help to arrange exhibitions of international 
art and performance of folk dancing, music, plays of other 
nations 

Support or give informal talks on various phases of 
UNESCO activities. Film strips, study kits, and booklets 
may be obtained on request from the Information Officer, 
U.S. National Commission for UNESCO and the Office of 
Publie Affairs, both in the Department of State, Washing- 
ton 25. D. C. The Department of Public Information of 
the United Nations also has material for distribution on 


re quest 


Learning to know foreigners and their ways ol 
thinking and reacting helps young people realize 
that the American way of life is only one of many. 
As youth looks objectively at various ways of think- 
ing and reacting around the world, it will see that 
in some instances judgment must be withheld be- 
cause of inability to know what behavior is best; 
in other instances, behavior is found to be merely a 
social custom of the country, important to adhere 
to only when it seems desirable to be one of the 
group. 

The responsibility of home economists is to help 
young people extend their horizons by increasing 
their knowledge and understanding, which in turn 
will break down barriers of misunderstanding and 
distrust. This may be done through classroom in- 
struction, informal contacts, or encouragement for 
young people to take advantage of the many exist- 
ing opportunities to travel, study, and work abroad. 

In striving to build the will for world peace, 
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UNESCO must reach out to the minds of ordinary 
adults everywhere; thus, the techniques of adult 
education become increasingly important. To pro- 
vide workers in adult education with their first 
opportunity since the war for pooling techniques 
and experiments in this rapidly developing field, 
UNESCO is holding a conference on adult edueation 
this year in Denmark, and every country in the 
world is invited to send representatives. In addi- 
tion, UNESCO has been gathering information on 
developments of adult education around the world, 
which will be incorporated into an “International 
Directory on Adult Edueation” and published this 
vear. 


Promoting Understanding at Home 


Along with keeping up on international develop- 
ments of UNESCO, it is suggested that each indi- 
vidual—and that means each home economist 
first learn to know his or her own country as a 
means of knowing other people. Learning a new 
story of America and its debt to the Old World by 
studying American history means a somewhat dif- 
ferent emphasis. Appreciation for the many racial 
strains contributing to our civilization and consid- 
eration of our shortcomings as well as our virtues 
may well be among the new emphases. 

If, first of all, individuals and groups recognize 
that many so-called acts of exclusion are merely 
instances of carelessness, then it is easier to be on 
guard against such carelessness. The following 
suggestions are offered by UNESCO to those who 
would help promote understanding among the racial 
and religious groups in their own community: 

Make a Spe cial effort to encourage all racial and religious 
groups to join In community undertakings 

Use influence to help bring about a single standard for 
sharing the community's services 

Discourage excessive voluntary segregation, as this is 
more likely to emphasize differences in the national life 
rather than assimilation into it 

Participate on a hospitality committee which concerns 
itself both with foreign visitors and racial groups at home 

Arrange or help to arrange community-wide programs and 
exhibitions which will show the contribution of various 
racial and religious groups to American lift 

In conclusion, each individual home economist 
and each organization of home economists are con- 
fronted with many needs and endless opportunities 
which, if utilized to the fullest extent, can tip the 
scales toward peace. The feeling of participation, 
the satisfaction of helping, the benefits from cul- 
tural exchange with different racial and religious 
groups in our own and other countries—these, and 
much more, are open to home economists. 



















Enlarging 
the Sphere of 
Home Economics 


EDNA MARTIN 


Miss Martin, a vice-president of the AHEA, is 
chairman of the committee planning the pro- 
gram for the 1950 annual meeting in Boston. 


ROGRAM plans for the 1950 convention in 
Boston are under way. The date is set for 

July 11 to July 14. “Enlarging the Sphere 
of Home Economics” has been chosen as the theme. 
Home economists of the New England states have 
volunteered to serve as hostesses and to review for 
us the enchanting history of New England. 

The program committee hopes you will come 
early, to be ready for the opening general session 
on Tuesday, July 11. Our continued interest in 
families around the world has prompted us to re- 
emphasize an international theme for two of the 
general meetings. Eyve-openers are designed for 
a quick view of new and exciting trends. The con- 
vention dinner will honor pioneers in home eco- 
nomics and international guests. There will be 
opportunities to renew old friendships and make 
new ones at college alumnae luncheons and eve- 
nings set aside for fun and relaxation. The year 
1950 is a good one, a midcentury point, to review 
our gains and re-chart our course. 

It is our plan that the convention this year will: 

1. Help us to grow professionally and to co- 
operate in strengthening our Association. Growth 
is a professional privilege that comes to life through 
uniting with others and working for common ends. 
Both the general sessions and division and depart- 
ment meetings are being designed to help profes- 
sionally alert home economists grow as members 
of a team. 

2. Broaden our understanding of home economics 
and of the contribution it may make to better fam- 
ily living. As President Marie Dye said in her 
Association address at San Francisco, “Our field 
of home economics is not just a professional area 
in which to earn a living, for it offers to each of 
us a challenge to help improve the quality of liv- 
ing.” We hope the Boston convention will point 


new ways toward realizing this goal. 
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3. Increase our knowledge of the various fields of 
home economics and he Ip us become aware of im- 
proved methods of guiding learning through group 
participation. 

4. Provide opportunities for fellowship and fun 
The convention program has been arranged pur- 
posely to allow time. for play. Our New England 
members have thought of dozens of interesting w avs 
to have a good time and renew friendships 

5. Help interpret to others the unique place Ol 
home cconomics in democratic living 

Our last objective carries the wish often ex- 
pressed by members for interpretation of our field 

Do we have a contribution to make in meeting 
the many important Issues Tacing our country at 
home and abroad? We believe that we have. Our 
convention program has been examined critically 
with this objective in mind. 

Don’t miss the council and business meetings 
of your Association. You will be proud to be a 
member. 

Begin now to influence your friends. Plan to 
drive if convention is to be the core of your vaca- 
tion. Come by plane if vour time is short. Cateh 
the train and be air-conditioned all the way. Take 
the bus and see the wide plains and rugged moun- 
tains of America. Be consistent; be persistent; and 
no matter what gets in your way, don’t miss the 
mideentury convention in Boston! 
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Miss Thompson iS head of the de partie nt of 
clothing. textiles. and related art at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama. Dr. Keene y was a mem- 
ber of this department and Miss Saxon a 


graduate student when the study was made. 


ORDUROY was first used for men’s rough 


sportswear and work clothes, since the un- 


usually heavy construction made it par- 
ticularly appropriate where durability was required 

According to a report ol the development of pile 
fabrics, the present-day popularity of corduroy 
began in 1928, when corduroy Was first used for 
bovs’ slacks. These early corduroys were made 
in a standard narrow rib. A medium narrow wale 
Was introduced in 1936, followed the next vear by 
the now popular pinwale (7) 

In recent vears, the demand for fabrics of fine 
quality, good draping ability, and attractive ap- 
pearance has increased the popularity of corduroy. 
New finishes, fancy cuts, bright colors, and pattern 
Variations have been apphed. It is no longer a 
fabric used solely for work clothes or sportswear 
Its uses now range from the date dress, cocktail 
suit, and rainwear to draperies, upholstery, and 
heavy tailored bedspreads. It is also widely used 
for children’s clothing, men’s sports coats, slacks 

The question of the best method of caring for the 
fabric to maintain the original appearance is an 
important one. Some corduroy is labeled washable 
by the manufacturer; other corduroys are to be dry 
cleaned. Much of the corduroy sold, however, 
bears no instructions as to the most satisfactory 
method of cleansing. 

This study was planned to compare the effects 
of laundering and dry cleaning upon the surface 
appearance, dimensional change, colorfastness, and 
flexibility of light-weight cotton corduroys avail- 


able in retail stores in 1947. These four factors 


A Comparison of Effects of Laundering 
and Dry Cleaning on Corduroy 





DORIS SAXON, PAULINE E. KEENEY, 
and HENRIETTA M. THOMPSON 





were selected because they are Of major lmportance 
to the consumer and affect the serviceability of the 
garment during the wearing period. 

A recent study of corduroy reported by Welling- 
ton and Thompson showed that there were objec- 
tionable losses of color and excessive shrinkage 
during laundering (2). Laundering also seemed 
to cause a matting of the pile and a loss of the 
original softness and flexibility of the fabric 

Dry cleaning is a popular method of cleansing 
garments by the use of solvents which do not wet 
fabrics in the sense that water does. With such 
cleansing process, there is generally less shrinkage 
and color change than in laundering. However, all 
fabrics do not respond to the dry cleaning process 
satisfactorily (3). 

Method of testing. Six pieces of light-weight 
corduroy were purchased at retail stores. They 
were the type known as “pinwale” and were sold 
as Washable corduroy. The six colors chosen were 
white, tan, yellow, aqua, red, and green. This gave 
a range of hues. Variation in value was provided, 
for the white and tan were high, vellow and aqua 
were medium, and red and green were low in value. 

In preparation for testing, the corduroy was cut 
into ten pieces, each 12 inches square. Five 
squares Ol each color were used in the dry-clean- 
ing procedure and five in laundering. Samples of 
the original fabrie were retained for comparison 
as the study progressed. 

A ten-inch square was marked in each 12-inch 
specimen to determine shrinkage. Composite cloth 
Was attached to each test piece to detect bleeding 
of color upon cotton, Viscose rayons, cupram- 
monium rayon, nylon, acetate rayon, and wool. 

Factors influencing the construction of the orig- 
inal fabrics were determined by standard test pro- 
cedures where possible. Weight per square yard, 
thickness, thread count, and twists per inch were 
determined according to procedures that were estab- 
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lished by the American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials (4). 

Method of laundering. The laundering procedure 
decided upen was a modification of the first method 
for testing the colorfastness to laundering of cotton 
and linen textiles recommended by the American 
Society for Testing Materials (4). A small port- 
able electric washer was substituted for the Laun- 
derometer so that test specimens large enough to 
test shrinkage, colorfastness, and crease resistance 
could be used. A 0.2 per cent soap solution was 
used, since this amount was sufficient to form a 
running suds. A heavy suds was difficult to rinse 
from the pile fabrics. 

The fabrics were washed for 30 minutes at a 
temperature of 105°F and rinsed three times. 
Excess moisture was gently squeezed from the 
material, and the specimens were air dried in a 
place free from direct sunlight. When completely 
dry, the pile was brushed with a medium-stiff brush. 
The fabries were then placed, pile down, on a terry 
cloth towel, covered with a damp cloth, and pressed. 


TABLE 1 


Scale for estimating change in appearance 
and hand of corduroy 


APPEARANCE MARKINGS 


CLASS OF PILE ON FABRIC HAND 

l No noticeable No noticeable Original soft- 
change markings ness retained 

2 Slight matting Slight markings Slight change 
of pile on fabric in hand 

3 Definite mat- Definite mark- | Definite change 
ting or flatten- ings on the from original 
ing of pile fabric hand 

1 Severe change Severe mark- Severe change 
in appear- ings from original 
ance hand 


Test pieces were removed after 1, 5, 10, 15, and 
20 launderings to determine the changes which had 
taken place at these periods. 

Method of dry cleaning. Test pieces were dry 
cleaned by a commercial dry-cleaning establish- 
ment. They were classified as to color and put into 
the dry-cleaning machine with the regular dry- 
cleaning lots. The test pieces were cleaned by a 
process using a continuous flow of a petroleum 
solvent aided by a liquid soap. The solvent was 
extracted and the fabrics were tumbled, steamed, 
pressed, and brushed. This was the usual cleansing 
procedure for corduroy garments handled by this 
dry cleaner. It is used by many establishments, 
though there are variations in solvents and treat- 
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ment of corduroy, dependent upon the dry cleaner 
selected. 

Test pieces were removed to determine changes 
after 1, 5, 10, 15, and 20 dry cleanings. 

Method of estimating changes after cleaning and 
laundering. ‘Surface appearance as used in this 
study was interpreted to include the pile, markings 
on the surface of the material, and the hand of the 
material. Since there is no standard method of 
evaluating and classifying the changes in appear- 
ance and hand of a pile fabric, a simple one was 
devised. It was similar in idea to the classifica- 
tions of visual color changes used by Borton, Butz, 
Mack, et al. (5). It is a seale which consumers 
could use in estimating changes in corduroy follow- 
ing laundering or dry cleaning. (See table 1.) 

Color changes in the fabries were determined 
visually and by a reflectometer. Visual changes 
due to fading and bleeding were evaluated accord- 
ing to the classification used by Botton, Butz, Mack, 


et al. (5). 

Class 1 No observable fading 

Class 2 Slight fading 

Class 3 Some fading but not sufficient to 


render the garment unfit for wear 
Class 4 Severe fading, sufficient to ren- 
der the garment unfit for further use 


The units of color difference from the original 
were calculated from the reflectaney reading of the 
test pieces according to the formula devised by 
Judd and revised by the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards (6). 

Flexibility of the fabries after laundering and 
dry cleaning was estimated by determining the 
changes in the angles of recovery of the fabrics by 
the use of a wrinkle-resistance tester. Increasing 
angles of recovery following laundering and dry 
cleaning were interpreted as Indications of increased 
flexibility in the fabrics. 


Results 

Fabric construction. The fabries selected were 
of all-cotton fiber content and, upon visual com- 
parison, appeared to differ only in color. They 
were representative of what was available in local 
retail stores in 1947. 

Results of laboratory tests are given in table 2. 
The greatest differences in fabric construction were 
influenced by the double warp construction used 
in three fabrics and by the types of dyes used. 
The increased warp yarn count of the white, tan, 
and green corduroys resulted in a slight decrease 
in the number of wales per inch of these fabrics. 
There were also slight differences in the yarn num- 
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ber and the twists per inch of the warp and filling thol dye on the tan corduroy, and a vat dye on 
yarns in the fabrics. However, it is not probable the green material. 


TABLE 2 


Results of selected laboratory tests on six corduroy fabrics to compare their construction 


rWwist YARN NUMBER THREAD 
‘ " — WALES PER INCH TYPP SYSTEM COUNT 
FABRIC —— DYE TYP op PER — 
CONTENT SQUARE INCH NESS 
YARD Warp Filling Warp Filling Warp Filling 
ounces inches 
1. Yellow Cotton Basic 6.8 16 0.022 17.8 16.3 14.1 16.8 18 127 
2. Green Cotton Vat 6.9 14 023 19.3 13.1 22.1 18.0 82* 136 
3. Aqua Cotton Direct 6.7 16 023 17.9 16.5 14.2 16.2 47 133 
4. White Cotton No dye 6.6 14 023 19.4 13.6 21.8 17.6 §2* 130 
5. Tan Cotton Naphthol 6.8 14 022 21.5 11.1 22.3 17.1 84* 130 
6 ted Cotton Direct 6 y 16 023 17 6 16 5 14 0 16 0 14 133 
* Double Warp Construction 
that such minor differences in the fabric construc- Changes in surface appearance. Table 3 records 
tion would influence seriously the factors being the data on the visual estimation of the changes in 
considered in the study. surface appearance of the fabrics after laundering 
The types of dves used varied. The red and and dry cleaning. 
aqua corduroys were dyed with direct dyes. A There were distinct differences in the effect of 
basic dye was used on the yellow corduroy, a naph- the two cleaning methods on the materials used. 
Changes were progressive after each examination 
rABLE 3 period. 
Classification of the visible change s in the surface appearance of In most of the corduroys, the change Ss which took 
. : { : PI : : £ 
the six corduroy fabrics after laundering and dry cleaning place in the appearance of the fabrics were more 
obvious when the fabrics were dry cleaned than 
CLASSIFICATION OF CHANGES a - ‘ 
IN FABRIC when they were laundered. After both laundering 
and dry cleaning, the wales became more distinct, 
FABRIK CHARACTERISTIC Number of Number of ¢ . : 7 
rr ree Times Dry more of the background fabric was visible between 
aunderec eanec : , 
wales, and there was a matting or pulling together 
1/5/10 15)20'1 15 10 15 20 of the pile. 
. The markings noted on the fabrics after laun- 
Fabric | Appearance of pile 2} 2} 2} 2} 3} 1) 2} 3} 3 4 . : 
(Yellow) | Markit 1111122234 dering and dry cleaning were usually caused by an 
ello a igs 2| 2| 2| « : - r ; . spe 
Hand 9} 2/ 3} 3| 3| 2] 2) 3} 4) 4 irregular flattening of the pile and an uneven dis- 
tribution of the color. They were more evident on 
Fabric 2. Appearance of pile = 1 1/2 23:1 2 3 3 3 the tan and red corduroys. Markings were ap- 
Green) | Markings 2| 2) 2| 2) 2/ 2| 2) 2) 3 : : ee ae 
ee larking a 3 3 parent on all of the dry-cleaned fabrics after each 
Hand 2} 2} 3} 3} 4) 2} 2} 2) 3} 3 : on : 
dry-cleaning period. They were considered objec- 
Fabric 3. Appearance of pile Ha231:233 3 tionable after the fifteenth dry cleaning. 
(Aqua) Markings 1) 1) 2) 2) 2) 1) 2) 2,23 Definite changes were noted in the hand of all 
9992232992323: ’ , / ; 
Hand 222332233 3 fabrics after both laundering and dry cleaning. 
Fabric 4 | Appearance of pile | 1| 1| 1| 2| 2| 2) 2| 3] 3| 3 The changes, however, were quite different. The 
(White) Markings i auaiaaalaalae laundered specimens became harsh and_ stiffer 
Hand 2) 2} 2) 3} 3} 2] 2) 3| 4) 4 while the dry-cleaned samples seemed to lose much 
oe — of the original body of the fabries and became limp 
Fabric o Appearance ol pile ] l 2 3 3 ] 2 3 3 } ° ° ° . owe 
(Tan) Markings 333331223 3 and oily with progressive cleaning. These changes 
Hand 233332233 4 were apparent after one treatment and became 
increasingly noticeable as laundering and dry clean- 
¢ ic & are 7.) F mile 9 ¢ : >| 9 Di & . rm: 
Fabric 6 =~ Appearance of pile | 1) 2) 3) 3) 4) 1) 2) 2) 2) 3 ing progressed. This would detract from the ap- 
(Red) Markings 2} 2} 3} 3} 3} 1) 1) 1) 1) 2 : ; : 
Hand 9 3313 4 22:2 212 pearance of garments made of corduroy after the 


first laundering or dry cleaning. 
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Dimensional change. Dimensional changes were 
apparent in both warp and filling of laundered 
and dry-cleaned fabrics. Warp shrinkage in both 
laundered and dry-cleaned fabrics tended to in- 
crease progressively up to the fifteenth laundering 
period but was greater in the laundered fabrics than 
in the dry-cleaned fabrics. The percentage warp 
shrinkage exceeded 2.0 per cent in all laundered 
fabries after the fifth laundering. Maximum warp 
shrinkage of the laundered fabrics was approxi- 
mately 5.4 per cent as compared with a maximum 
warp shrinkage of 2.3 per cent for the dry-cleaned 


fabrics. 


TABLE 


Perce ntlage sh rinkage in corduro / fab ics afte ) 


FABRIC NO. 1 FABRIC NO. 2 FABRIC NO. 3 
NUMBER YELLOW) GREEN) AQUA) 

OF LAUN- 
DERINGS 

Warp Filling Warp Filling War} Filling 

l 1.2 2.0 5.0 ace 7 1.8 

5 2.2 1.1 2.6 1.5 1.0 1.6 

10 1.9 1.6 1.8 1.7 5.1 1.4 

15 5.4 0.6 5.3 1.2 5.3 ej 

20 1.9 0.6 5.3 0.9 5.2 2.2 
NUMBER 

OF DRY 

CLEANINGS 

l 0.7 Fe 1.1 2.1 0.6 1.8 

5 1.2 1.8 1.0 1.6 1.2 1.9 

10 1.0 a; 1.2 1.8 civ 1.5 

15 1.7 1.5 1.8 Roa 2.3 1.5 

20 1.6 1.6 3.1 O.% 1.6 1.5 


Filling shrinkage was slightly more in the dry- 
cleaned fabrics than in those which were laundered. 
However, there were very few cases where filling 
shrinkage was in excess of 2 per cent. The amount 
of shrinkage in this direction probably was not 
enough to affect the size and fit of garments made 
(See table 4.) 


Laundering of all colored fabrics 


from these fabries. 

Colorfastness. 
produced definite bleeding on the cotton, viscose, 
and cuprammonium rayon yarns of the composite 
cloth. 
on the nylon and acetate varns; otherwise, they 


Dye from the red corduroy was deposited 


There was no bleeding on the wool 
When dry cleaned, the red 


were unaffected. 
of the composite cloth. 
corduroy was the only fabrie which showed bleeding 
of color. All fibers in the composite cloth attached 
to this sample were stained. The composite cloth 
attached to the other five 


during repeated dry cleanings but was not colored 


fabrics became grey 


by dye from the corduroys. 


HOME 
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Visual examination showed definite color changes 
These 


varied with the cleaning procedure. 


in most of the corduroys. color changes 
The laundered 
specimens faded and became lighter as launder- 
ing progressed. The dry-cleaned samples became 


darker and greyed. It is believed this change was 
due to soil particles and oil deposited on the cotton 
by the cleaning solvent. Dry cleaners state that, 
on damp days or with atmospheric changes, a petro- 


leum solvent takes moisture from the air. Soil par- 


ticles freed from the other garments together with 
this water are attracted to the cotton fabries. This 
darkening of the dry-cleaned fabrics was quite 
} 
stated number of launde rings and dry cle anings 
FABRIC NO. 4 ABRIC N ABRKIC NO. 6 , 
WHITE rAN RED AVERA 
Warp Filling War} I Wary I I W 
1.6 2.2 1.5 Pri 1.4 2.0 1.4 1.9 
2.9 2.2 2.3 2 2 0 1.2 2.6 1.8 
2.4 15 1 0 2.0 5.1 3.3 i.4 2.4 
1.0 1.6 5.3 ee 5.2 0.9 5.1 1.2 
1.6 1.4 5.1 1.2 16 1.8 5.0 1.3 
0.0 > Fe 1.4 2.2 1.3 i 0.4 2.0 
1.0 2.4 ia a2 1.7 2.1 ee 2.0 
0.7 1.2 1.6 1.6 1.8 1.5 l.3 1.6 
1.3 1.8 .. 1.0 1.4 1.6 l.@ 1.4 
2.1 1.6 2 a 1.0 2.3 |.s 2.0 1.3 
noticeable on the white, tan, and yellow corduroys 


The 


prevented the soil and oil deposits 


and was objectionable after five cleanings 
darker colors 
from showing so that only a slight color change was 
apparent during the 20 dry cleanings. 

The color changes in the corduroy fabries during 
laundering and dry cleaning are indicated more 
definitely by the changes in reflectancy as shown 


The 


laundered 


reflectometer. reflectance values in- 


the 
launderings, verifying the fading which had been 


by a 


creased in fabrics with repeated 


observed. Reflectance values decreased with re- 
peated dry cleanings, indicating that the colors in 
all fabrics were becoming duller or greyed. 

The units of color difference, computed mathe- 
matically, verified the progressive color changes 
during laundering and dry cleaning. They were 
greater for the laundered fabrics than for the dry- 
cleaned ones and tended to increase with additional 


launderings or dry cleanings. Comparisons of the 
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units of color difference after laundering and dry 


cleaning showed that color changes caused by fad- 


Color change s an the corduroy 


LAUNDERING AND DRY CLEANING OF 


fabrics afte 


CORDUROY 3 


~!| 


est number of units of color difference of all fabrics 


to which the two types of cleaning were applied 


ABLE 5 


laundering and dry cleaning 


as indicated by visual estimation, color reflectance, and the units of color difference 
ABRIC | ABRIC 2 ABRIC ABRIC 4 FABRIK ABRIC ¢ 
ETH! IRE! YELLOW GREEN AQUA WHIT? rAN RED 
ESTIMATING 0 
' REA 
1A 1ENTS Laun Dry Laun D I Dr I Dr I Dr Laur Dry 
1 ( aned lered ( ined | Cleaned i ( aned | Cleaned i ( i | 

Visual classi- 3 2 3 2 1 2 2 2 3 3 2 
fication ot 5 } 2 3 2 ! 2 2 j ! 3 ! 2 
color changes 10 | } 1 3 ! 2 2 } I | | 2 
15 } ! } 3 1 2 2 ! ! ! ! 3 
20 } ! } 3 } 3 2 ! ! ! j 3 
(Average per- Original 53.2 53.2 8.3 8.3 13.2 13.2 79.6 79.6 25.7 25 .7¢ 10.2 10.2 
centage re- | 09.8 52.2 <8 6.4 25.9 i2.2 83.9 70.5 26.5 24.8 10.5 90.6 
flectance 5 64.2 ».2 7.6 6.6 34.4 11.9 82.6 64.6 33.2 25.3 12.1 9.5 
10 66.0 73 8.9 6.3 38.5 11.8 83.2 8.3 12.5 25.4 12.7 9.2 
15 H6.8 y. 1 9.4 6.7 12.2 12.5 80.7 ie 28.8 24.6 13.2 0.6 
20 64.7 34.1 QS 6.4 14.7 13.0 80.7 39.2 95.2 25.7 14.6 9.0 
Color difference 18.4 8.6 2.9 6.4 14.3 1.6 3.9 9.7 5.9 2.6 8.2 8.4 
in NBS units 5 27.0 12.0 7.9 5.4 22.8 2.6 3.8 9.7 14.9 2.6 12.9 9.0 
10 34.5 19.2 eo 1.5 26.6 6.6 3.0 20.3 17.6 2.3 13.5 19.2 
15 30.2 27.6 10.2 3.6 9) Y 5.9 3.4 8.1 28.1 1.2 25.3 24.3 
20 37.9 28.8 13.6 7.9 33.4 6.3 2.4 27.6 32.6 11.7 15.5 24.4 


However. 


ing in laundering were greater than the color changes 


caused by the greving of the fabric during repeated 


the greying of the white fabric in dry 


cleaning Was so apparent that a garment made from 





dry cleanings. it would ordinarily be considered unfit for further 
The laundered white corduroy showed the small- use after five dry cleanings. Obvious greying of 
TABLE 6 
A ngle S of ecovery of the corduro j fabrics afte r launde ring and dr / cleaning (erpresse din de grees 
ARF Né ] PABRIC NO 2 FPABRIC NO FABRIC NO | PABRIC NO FABRIC NO » 
NUMBER YELLOW GREEN AQUA WHITE rAN RED AVERAG 
LAUN 
DERINGS 
Wary] | ng Wary Filling Warp Filling War I n Warp Filling Warp Filling Wary Filling 
Original 119 102 107 98 116 97 112 105 117 8 112 OS 114 99 
| 103 109 103 82 102 QY 100 87 104 Wy, 10] 4 102 Q4 
5 104 102 116 108 105 93 104 100 105 bated 105 101 106 QQ 
10 105 4 112 OS 102 Q7 103 93 106 4 103 108 105 Q7 
15 102 103 107 O5 109 101 oY 90 107 Sv O5 US 103 6 
20 100 94 101 9] 102 SY 100 83 105 42 107 104 102 9] 
NUMBER 
OF DRY 
CLEANINGS 
Original 119 102 107 98 116 97 112 105 117 8 112 O8 114 99 
l 119 117 120 105 106 119 125 103 117 96 119 107 118 108 
5 121 109 115 106 110 107 96 93 105 93 118 116 111 104 
10 100 125 123 95 116 102 120 106 120 99 103 O8 114 104 
15 111 125 116 101 105 117 102 107 114 110 115 119 111 113 
20 118 127 122 96 113 117 108 103 114 98 100 115 112 109 
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color also was apparent on the yellow, aqua, and 
tan fabrics but was hardly noticeable on the red 
and green corduroys. The green corduroy, which 
was the only fabric dyed with a vat dye, showed 
little color change in laundering or dry cleaning. 

After 10 launderings, all corduroys except the 
white and green showed color differences which 
would make them unsatisfactory in consumer use. 

A comparison of the visual evaluations, average 
reflectance values, and color difference units through 
progressive laundering and dry cleaning is shown in 
table 5. 

Flexibility. The changes in the angles of recov- 
ery after laundering and dry cleaning showed to 
some extent the changes in flexibility which were 
indicated in the hand of the fabrics. During the 
20 launderings, there was a decrease in the angles 
of recovery of the majority of the fabrics. This 
was an indication that the fabrics were becoming 
stiffer and less flexible during laundering. (See 
table 6.) 

The changes in the angles of recovery of the dry- 
cleaned fabrics were more variable than the changes 
in the laundered fabrics. The average of the angles 
of recovery of all dry-cleaned fabrics showed that 
there were only slight changes in the angles of re- 
covery in the warp direction. These slight changes 
showed a slight decrease in the angles of recovery 
as long as dry cleaning progressed. Changes in the 
filling were less varied and showed definite decreases 
in the angle of recovery as dry cleaning progressed. 
These decreases indicated that there was increased 
flexibility in the filling direction of the fabrics but 
slightly decreased flexibility in the warp direction. 


Summary 


This study compares the effect of dry cleaning 
and laundering upon light-weight (pinwale) cordu- 
roy and considers surface appearance, dimensional 
change, colorfastness, and flexibility. These are 
important factors in the use and care of women’s 
and children’s garments made from corduroy. 

In the laundering process, the corduroys became 
stiffer and less flexible, while in the dry-cleaning 
process used they lost their original or sizing body 
and became soft and limp. 

Laundering is the most acceptable means of re- 
moving soil from cotton fabrics. At the same time, 
in this study, it caused excessive fading and progres- 
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sive shrinkage. Markings were noticed on the 
fabrics after laundering and dry cleaning. They 
were due to an irregular flattening of the pile and 
what appeared to be an uneven distribution of color. 
The dry-cleaning procedure used, employing a 
petroleum solvent, apparently deposited soil and oil 
on the cotton fabric and, in the process, greyed and 
darkened all colors, though it was more objection- 
able on the lighter ones. It had little or no effect, 
however, on the fastness of the dyes used nor upon 
dimensional stability. 

Results of laboratory tests applied to fabrics are 
valuable to the consumer only insofar as they are 
considered in terms of the changes which will occur 
during the period of wear of the garments made 
from the tested fabrics. Retention of original color 
and fabric hand as well as dimensional stability are 
essential if satisfactory service is to be secured from 
the children’s overalls or women’s dresses, skirts, 
and jackets often made from light-weight (pinwale) 
corduroy. 

Children’s garments made from corduroy must 
be laundered. This study shows that these cordu- 
roys would be unsatisfactory in use if laundered. 
This is due, not to the mild cleaning procedure, but 
to the poor quality of corduroy on the market. 

Dry cleaning might be acceptable for women’s 
garments made from the darker values of colors 
though the loss of hand would be undesirable. The 
dry-cleaning process used would be most unsatisfac- 


tory on garments made from the lighter shades. 
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New Snap Bean Variety Renamed 


Fulcrop snap beans, the variety referred to in ‘“Home-canned versus Home- 
frozen Snap Beans” in the December JourNAL, are now to be called Toperop. 
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Committee of Experts 
to Advise on Nutrition 


Haze. K. Sriepetine, Chief 


Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 


A joint committee on nutrition, established by 
the Food and Agriculture Organization and the 
World Health Organization of the United Nations, 
met in Geneva from October 24 to 28, 1949. The 
purpose of this committee is to advise both organi- 
zations on their nutrition programs. 

Members of this committee included experts from 
the United States, Brazil, France, India, Italy, 
the Netherlands, the Philippine Republic, the Union 
of South Africa, and the United Kingdom. 

Although both agencies have a common concern 
in the entire body of nutrition subject matter, the 
emphasis as well as the method of approach to 
problems on nutrition differs somewhat in the two 
programs. 

The nutrition division of FAO functions in part 
by working with other divisions of that organization 
toward their primary objective of raising levels 
of nutrition throughout the world. It helps to 
insure that full account is taken of nutrition in all 
of the work of FAO and to keep before member 
nations the principle that programs to increase 
food supplies should be based on nutritional re- 
quirements. The division provides advisory serv- 
ices both at headquarters and in the regions on 
nutritional matters relating to food production, 
marketing, and consumption and prepares tech- 
nical reports on such subjects as principles under- 
lying popular education in nutrition, methods of 
diet surveys, organization of school lunch programs, 
and various aspects of food technology—reports 
designed as working tools to help governments 
in attacking problems of nutrition. It also col- 
laborates with WHO and other international or- 
ganizations, at headquarters and in the regions, 
in organizing technical conferences on nutritional 
problems such as nutritional requirements. Through 
regional workers, the division provides advice and 
assistance directly to the various governments, 
upon request. 

The nutrition section of WHO, in accordance 
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with the general policy of the organization, lays 
chief emphasis on direct technical assistance to 
member countries, concentrating on diseases due 
to nutritional factors and on practical measures to 
prevent such diseases and maintain health. Upon 
request, it provides governments with experts to 
help attack problems of nutrition, such as the as- 
sessment of nutritional status, and it aims to assist 
countries in developing effective nutrition services 
in health departments, both by helping to train 
workers and by advising on organization and meth- 
ods. It works in close association with other sec- 
tions of WHO, particularly with those concerned 
with maternity and child health, tuberculosis, and 
statistics, in relation to cause and incidence of 
mortality. 

WHO and FAO also co-operate in intensive ef- 
forts to increase world food production. Much 
agricultural land in the world would produce more 
food if workers were healthy and used modern farm- 
ing methods. WHO, by eradicating such disabling 
diseases as malaria, can improve the health of the 
people working the land. FAO, by bringing to 
those people knowledge of efficient farming methods, 
can enable them to increase crop yields and live- 
stock production. 

{Eprror’s Note. Dr. Stiebeling, because of her 
work as chief of the Bureau and her contributions 
in the field of nutrition in connection with the FAO 
and other organizations here and abroad, was the 
only woman selected as a member of this committee 
of 10 experts from all parts of the world. The 
other committee member from the United States 
was W. H. Sebrell, director of the Experimental 
Biology and Medicine Institute of the Publie 
Health Service. ] 


College Teachers Note 
AHEA’s Testing Program 


Rutu Bonpt 


Northwestern University 


You may be one of the many who have co- 
operated in the construction and evaluation of the 
tests in foods and nutrition, clothing and textiles, 
and home management and household equipment. 
Now you will weleome the news that the Associa- 
tion is sponsoring a national testing program in 
the spring of 1950, using these tests. You will want 
to participate in this program. For details, write 
to AHEA headquarters or to the Educational Test- 
ing Service, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, New 
Jersey 
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A High School Class 
Plans Food Budgets 


Louise R. Correr 
New Britain (Conn.) Senior High School 


The first “Standard Low Cost Food Budget” in 
New Britain, Connecticut, was compiled by the 
nutrition committee of the Council of Social Agen- 
cies in 1942 with Elizabeth Waters, nutritionist at 
the Visiting Nurse Association, as chairman. 

It seemed logical to introduce this material as 
part of our foods course at the senior high school 
instead of using abstract material from textbooks. 
This possibility was discussed with the supervisor 
of home economics, and it was decided to use it as 
a background for Foods I. Through the courtesy 
of the Council of Social Agencies, we were able to 
obtain the stencils for the budget to make indi- 
vidual copies for the students. As the semiannual 
revisions appear, we are able to have new copies 
made; thus our material is always up to date. 

After a discussion of budgets in general, each 
student used her own family as a basis for her 
study of the “Standard Low Cost Food Budget.” 
By using the figures found in the budget for “Cost 
of Weekly Food Allowance,” she arrived at the 
amount of money she should spend on feeding her 
family for one week. This plan eliminated any 
discussion of her home conditions or her father’s 
salary. 

We began our food preparation work with the 
study of milk and milk products. After using the 
“Food Budget Guide Sheets,” each student decided 
how much milk her family should have and what 
type of milk she was going to buy, allowing for the 
use of cheese. In the laboratory, milk and cheese 
dishes were prepared and served. This procedure 
was followed through the remaining divisions of the 
food guide. From this material, the student made 
out her weekly food order, figured the cost of each 
item, and compared her total with the amount of 
money she had planned to spend. 

To make the grocery order more significant, a set 
of menus for one week was planned. In so doing, 
the student became aware of the amounts of food 
she had ordered in relation to the number of persons 
she had to serve. She also realized that the amount 
of money available influenced the variety possible 
in the menus. This study provided many oppor- 
tunities for mother and daughter conferences and, 
in some cases, the mother and daughter actually 
carried out the plans made at school. 

During the school year, the students in Foods I 
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had one semester of food preparation and one of 
nutrition. When the nutrition course preceded that 
in food preparation, the students were much more 
aware of the reasons why certain food requirements 
were made. 

In order that the students might have a_ better 
understanding of the origin of the material they had 
been using, Myrtie Kinney, the present nutritionist 
at the Visiting Nurse Association, spent one period 
with each class, du. + which she explained how 
the “Adequate Low Cost Food Budget” for New 
Britain was prepared. 

This work has made a good tie-in between the 
Senior High School, the Visiting Nurse Association, 
and the Council of Social Agencies. The students, 
too, have become interested in the work being done 


in their own community. 


Positive Attitude Marks 
Glenview School Lunch 


Rutu E. WaLKER and Kent FRIeL 


Oakland, Californ ! 


The development of a positive attitude toward 
eating in the school lunchroom is considered a goal 
worthy of a well-integrated program at the Glen- 
view School in Oakland, California. Robert G. 
Adams, principal, and the faculty stress the im- 
portance of diet in their daily teaching program. 
The children are made aware of the proper foods 
to eat, and they know that these foods are to be 
found at their own school cafeteria. 

The PTA and the faculty have established a close 
working relationship. Each semester, a committee 
of parents inspects the cafeteria and has an oppor- 
tunity to make suggestions where needed. Parents 
are invited for lunch at various intervals so that 
they may test the food quality, give suggestions, 
and observe the general behavior and attitude of 
the children. 

The cafeteria itself is staffed by one cook-man- 
ager and two assistants, aided by three student 
helpers. Faculty members have often been proved 
right in their belief that school lunch chores assigned 
to students would help in developing responsibility. 

Faculty discussion of the value of various types 
of discipline and behavior brought the decision that 
the one best suited to the cafeteria would allow 
social discussion but no unnecessary noises. One 
faculty member was made responsible for establish- 
ing and maintaining the approved discipline. The 
value of one person’s personality and technique of 
working with children proved to be superior to that 
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of various teachers exchanging the duty throughout 
the year. The children become accustomed to the 
teacher-supervisor’s standard of behavior and ad- 
just themselves accordingly. 

Under this plan, it is highly desirable that the 
teacher-supervisor should have an innate ability 
He needs to take an 
interest in their eating habits and work out tech- 


for working with children. 


niques to encourage the children to eat all the food 
on their plates. One usually successful method is 
to place children with healthy appetites at a table 
with several who have not deve loped proper eating 
habits; the poor eaters, not wanting to be outdone 
by the others, make an effort to consume all their 
food. A teacher-supervisor in this kind of school 
lunch program should consider this duty to be a 
part of his teaching day and not divorced from 
the curriculum. 


Elementary Teachers Aid 
in School Lunch Programs 


Mary Autice Banks 
Indiana State Teachers C olleqe 


The elementary teachers who are helping to make 
the school lunch an educational tool are those who 
have the real interests of the children at heart and 
are convinced that food makes a difference. They 
are realizing that they have a golden opportunity 
to teach what will really make a difference in the 
lives of the children if they make wise use of the 
existing school lunch programs. 

These teachers are eating with the children, to 
set a good example and to establish a friendly, cor- 
dial atmosphere. A good time at the table makes a 
difference as to whether the food is eaten or not. 

Teachers who eat with the children also become 
aware of many problems which exist for the school 
lunch manager and which they need to take a hand 
in solving. Food likes and dislikes in relation to 
plate waste is probably the largest of these. One 
satisfactory answer to this problem is based on 
co-operative or democratic planning with a plan- 
ning council made up of representative children, 
parents, cafeteria managers, cooks, teachers, and 
administrators participating in making menus. 
This increases the satisfaction of the whole school 
with the school lunch and cuts waste. In other 
schools, food waste is measured by a committee and 
is advertised throughout the school. 

Community interest in the school lunch is con- 


stant in many school situations. In Indiana, for 


example, children help to can food for the school 
lunch; in West Virginia, shelves are set up in the 
community canning centers to receive contributions 
of school lunch foods from people using the center. 

Every teacher and parent has a responsibility to 
help children like and eat a wider variety of foods. 
Many elementary teachers are using tasting parties 
as a means of furnishing experience with foods. 

Through correlation of subject matter, many ap- 
plications to foods may be made, especially in so- 
cial studies and science. One group learned about 
steam. They applied steam to food to show how it 
worked to save food value. They steamed broccoli 
which they had purchased on a trip to the market. 
They also used a pressure saucepan to cook some 
of the broecoli, showing the effect of steam under 
pressure. All of this created a familiarity with 
broccoli with the result that it was eaten with relish 
when it appeared on the lunch menu the next day. 

Many, many more foods would be eaten if we 
but took the trouble to interest people in them 
Pleasant experiences with foods always mean 
that foods will be lked generally. Elementary 
teachers are beginning to utilize parties to intro- 
duce new foods because parties are enjoyed by all. 

When parents are invited to share a party or a 
good time at school, many new experiences with 
foods may be afforded them, too. 

In addition, the school lunch is a natural labora- 
tory for increasing the socialization of the child in 
many ways. Teachers, administrators, and parents 
will also feel secure in knowing that their chil- 
dren are social beings who are well nourished and 


equipped to face life situations. 


Futures in Business 
Through Home Economics 


M ARY Bre wN ALLGOOD 


The Pennsylvania State College 


The division of commercial consumer services 1n 
the School of Home Economics at The Pennsyl- 
vania State College is now a year old. It was 
necessary to organize such a division in order to 
administer a course of study being developed for 
students interested in the foods and home equip- 
ment areas of home economics in business. 

A major had been offered for the first time four 
years ago, and the graduates, as well as some stu- 
dents in allied majors, were absorbed quickly into 
business. In order to administer the major satis- 
factorily and to strengthen the offerings, a mechani- 
cal framework was required. To this end, an ad- 
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ministrative head, vitally interested in the home 

economics in business field and with time to develop 

valuable courses and advise students in this direc- 

tion, was appointed in August 1948. 

The major requires the same core courses as all 
other home economics majors. Specialization neces- 
sary for the profession begins in the junior year 
and in the School of Home Economics includes 
study in experimental and advanced foods, nutri- 
tion, equipment—with emphasis on construction 
and operation—and demonstration techniques. In 
co-operation with other schools, there is work in 
psychology, sociology, platform and radio speech, 
journalism, the economics of consumption and pro- 
duction, household chemistry, the chemistry of foods 
and nutrition, physies, art, and some dramatics. 

Six weeks of practical work experience is re- 
quired during the summer between the junior and 
senior years. Some of the utility companies of 
Pennsylvania have given excellent co-operation by 
employing students for this practical work.  Al- 
though from the point of view of the utility com- 
panies, this is largely missionary work, they have 
indicated their willingness to go along with the pro- 
gram because frequently graduates who join the 
organization are already partially trained. 

“Techniques and Responsibilities in Commercial 
Consumer Services,” an especially interesting new 
course offered during the fall semester, emphasized 
such subjects as employer-employee relationships, 
filing system methods, answering customer mail, 
and report writing. The schedule included the fol- 
lowing: 

1. What Management Expects of the Home Econ- 
omist—Harry Restofski, general sales manager, 
West Penn Power Company, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
svivania 

2. Putting Your Best Foot Forward—The Inter- 
view—Gertrude Betten, Sealtest Laboratories, 
New York, N. Y. 

3. The Activities of a Utility Home Service Depart- 
ment—Flora Dowler, Manufacturers Light and 
Heat Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

4. The Activities of a Large Consumer Services 
Department—Marie Sellers, General Foods Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. 

5. The Job of a Field Representative—Elizabeth 
Cook, Armour and Company, New York, N. Y. 

6. The Role Played by the Home Economist in 

Television—Judith O’Flaherty, Philadelphia 

Electric Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Preparation of Food for Photography—Sara 

Hervey, foods editor, Country Gentleman, Curtis 

Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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8. How the Job Looks After Six Months—Louise 
Frazier, a recent graduate of The Pennsylvania 
State College. 

The objectives of the course are to present a 
broad view of the many areas of business as well 
as specific techniques for becoming a better busi- 
ness home economist. Additional courses will be 


developed as more staff members become available. 


National Marketing 
Research Workshop 


Mase. A. 


New York State Colle (je of Home Economics 
Cornell University 


ROLLINS 


An invitation to attend the National Marketing 
Research Workshop, held at the center for Continu- 
ation Studies, University of Minnesota, Minneap- 
olis, from August 29 to September 8, 1949, was 
extended to a few home economists engaged in re- 
search and particularly interested in marketing re- 
search. The workshop was primarily for research 
workers in agricultural economics, and about 80 to 
85 men and 5 women attended the meeting. The 
five home economists who attended were Dorothy 
Dickins, Mississippi; Maud Pye Hood, Georgia; 
Isabel Noble, Minnesota; Mabel Rollins, New York; 
and Gertrude Weiss, Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics. The workshop was made 
possible by the co-operation of the research ad- 
ministrator of the Agricultural Research Adminis- 
tration and the experiment station directors 

Workers were from most of the 48 states as well 
as from the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and 
Hawali. Since most of them were housed in the 
Center, they had a chance to exchange ideas in an 
informal way as well as in more formal meetings. 

Major topics engaging the attention of the work- 
shop were the objectives and scope of marketing 
research, areas of marketing research needing fur- 
ther study, methodology, co-operative planning of 
research, and utilization of the results of research. 
To study these broad topics in further detail, the 
large group was broken down into six work groups 
to discuss: (1) demand and consumer preference 
(Dr. Dickins, Dr. Rollins, and Dr. Weiss were in 
this group.); (2) functions, services, and costs; 
(3) pricing policies and practices; (4) product 
quality, grades, standards, and market information 
(Dr. Hood and Dr. Noble were in this group.) ; 
(5) regional specialization and trade; and (6) op- 
erational efficiency in marketing. 

The five home economists thought that the con- 
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tributions in marketing research from the group 
which they represented were likely to come par- 
ticularly in relation to studies of consumer prac- 
tices and preferences or in work on standards, 
product quality, and grades. For that reason, they 
chose to participate in work groups on (1) demand 
und consumer preference and (4) product quality, 
grades, standards, and market information. The 
reports of each of the six work groups showed, how- 
ever, that home economists, with their interest in 
families and work of long standing with the many 
aspects of family living, would have some concern 
with each area. 

It was the general opinion of those home econo- 
mists who attended the meetings that there were 
some areas in marketing research where the home 
economist could make a major contribution. Such 
areas were those where long and established con- 
tact with the many-sided problems of families would 
contribute to the effectiveness of the work or where 
a considerable body of knowledge such as organ- 
oleptic tests have been accumulated and could be 
used. Such contributions might take the form of 
active research projects, or in advice and consulta- 
tion on projects for which others had the major 
responsibility. It seemed also advisable that more 
home economists not actively participating in re- 
search follow the results of marketing research, as 
their teaching would benefit from such findings. 
In addition, as is always the case with research, 
many questions for study will be raised to which 
home economists may wish to find the answers. 

Each person attending the conference returned 
with one set of the mimeographed reports of the 
six work groups. If any reader wishes to study 
these reports, the director of the state experiment 
station can probably give the name of the person 
from that state who has the report. Since only one 
copy will probably be available in each state, spe- 
cial arrangements may have to be made for study 
of the report. 


Pattern Alteration 
Taught in Technicolor 


Pat JOHNSON 


Stephens College 


The idea of making pattern alteration easier de- 
veloped in the mind of Mrs. Blanche Bebermeyer 
during her work at Stephens College as a teacher 
of clothing construction. Her students were all 
eager to select a pattern and proceed—as long as 
the pattern did not have to be adjusted. But in 
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most of the cases, some change was considered 
necessary. 

When Mrs. Bebermeyer began work on her mas- 
ter’s degree, she had a ready-made thesis idea at 
hand—pattern alteration by means of visual aids. 

As a sort of measuring stick for the project’s 
value, 195 girls picked at random were measured 
and their measurements recorded. Only two fitted 
exactly into sizes listed by six pattern companies. 

Co-operating with Mrs. Bebermeyer were the 
University of Missouri, where she was working 
toward her degree; the enlarged visual aids library 
at Stephens headed by Robert De Kieffer, president 
of the Film Council of America; clothing and tex- 
tile faculties of Stephens and the University of 
Missouri; college research men; and a college staff 
photographer. 

To begin with, a series of sketches illustrated the 
several teaching problems involved in pattern altera- 
tion. Then came the problem of presenting the 
sketches. Experiment showed that black and white 
pictures were uninteresting and uninformative and 
that hand-molded plasticine clay models were un- 
photogenic. Finally, photographs of the figures 
were cut from cardboard, dressed in fabric, and ar- 
ranged on a colored background. This arrange- 
ment, combined with a three-dimensional effect 
achieved by paper springs hinged to the figures, 
gave an animated quality to the little cutouts. Later 
the cutouts themselves were covered with fabric, 
and they evolved with photo-personality plus. A 
final checking of color and texture, rhythm and 
balance, was made, and at last the pictures were 
photographed in color and made into slides. 

A guide worked out by Mrs. Bebermeyer contains 
explanatory comments for each slide and sugges- 
tions for the best presentation of the material. Sev- 
eral sets of the slides have been circulated among 
Missouri high schools and adult education classes, 
as well as in sewing classes at the University and 
at Stephens. 

Already their value has been proved. At Stephens, 
a test given before and after a sample slide presen- 
tation showed an increase in learning ranging from 
1 per cent to 69 per cent when slides were used, 
as compared to an increase of 0 per cent to 50 per 
cent after actual alteration demonstrations. 

In addition, Mrs. Bebermeyer has noted the ad- 
vantages of ease in reshowing, the facility for ac- 
commodating a larger group, and the elimination 
of fuss and bother in assembling demonstration 
material. There is another asset: moans and groans 
have been fewer since pattern alteration is being 
taught in technicolor. 
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Focusing Attention 
on the Homemakers 


To the AHEA headquarters recently came a visi- 
tor who had been a college home economics teacher 
until she became a homemaker about a year ago. 
With pride, she described her farm kitchen, fur- 
nished with labor-saving modern equipment. “For 
instance,” she said, “I had no idea how much time 
dishwasher saved until I had to do 
Her “walk-in freezer” 


an electric 
without it for a few days.” 
and her cold-storage room were so filled with prod- 
ucts of her own preparation that she had a constant 
supply of food on hand. Radiant with the joy of 
accomplishment, she was a thorough embodiment of 
a homemaker who is truly a professional, one who 
has put her home economies training to use-in her 
own pattern of home, marriage, and daily living. 

Is she an exception? If you were to visit a home- 
makers’ group near Washington, D. C., you would 
find as alert, intelligent, and thoughtful professionals 
as any Association might be proud of. 

Yet too often a homemaker is put on the defensive 
or sometimes she puts herself on the defensive 
by such expressions as: “just a homemaker,” “lost 
to marriage,” or “down to the homemakers’ level.” 

Both homemakers and other professional women 
in the Association can help each other in fulfilling 
the object of AHEA, which is, according to the con- 
stitution, “the and promotion ot 
standards of home and family life that will best 


development 
further individual and social welfare.” 


More Power to Members 


of AHEA’s College Clubs 


Do you know the facts about your college clubs 
department? During the past year, 1948-49, there 
were 19,666 members in the college clubs department 

-more than the 19,382 individual members of 
AHEA in the other nine departments. The poten- 
tialities for home economics of 19,666 college stu- 
dents are surely worth dreaming of. 

Members of the college clubs are already working 
for home economics. They have made substantial 
contributions toward AHEA’s international scholar- 
ships. They attend workshops and are represented 
on some AHEA committees. 


dt 


Do you know the magazine prepared by, for, 


and about the college clubs? If you are interested 
in young people—the future home economics trained 
homemakers, teachers, businesswomen, and _ schol- 
ars—you will want to read Colhecon. You may sub- 
scribe to Colhecon at the price of $1 per year, if 
you write to the AHEA headquarters. 

Are you among those who recognize the full value, 
actual and potential, of the Association’s college 


clubs? 


Fulbright Opportunities Abroad 


for U. S. Home Economists 


Home economists interested in positions as visit- 
ing lecturers in colleges and universities in countries 
included in the Fulbright program should apply 
without delay to the Committee on International 
Exchange of Persons, Conference Board of Associ- 
2101 Constitution Avenue. 


Late applications will be 


ated Research Councils, 
Washington 25, D. C 

reviewed for any openings which remain unfilled 
after the Committee has considered applications 
1949. 
for receipt of applications for the academic year 
1950-51 was announced by the Department of State 


received by December 1, This closing date 


too late, unfortunately, for the JoURNAL to give its 
readers advance notice. 

Countries in which the Fulbright program is now 
operating are Belgium and Luxembourg, Burma, 
Egypt, France, Greece, Iran, Italy, the Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Norway, the Philippines, the 
United Kingdom. 

Experienced home economists who would be inter- 


and 


ested to teach in national primary and secondary 
schools in 1950-51 should 
apply without delay to the International Relations 
Division, Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington 25, D. C., in case applications 
received by December 1 did not yield the desired 


these countries during 


number of qualified persons to fill positions avail- 
able. One that the Division 
not yet been filled comes from the School of Home 


request reports has 
Economics in The Hague for a teacher of dietetics 
who knows the Dutch language. 

December 1 was the deadline for receipt of appli- 
cations for graduate study abroad during 1950-51 
under the program, but those on college and uni- 
versity campuses who wish information about the 
1951-52 graduate study opportunities should con- 
sult their campus Fulbright program adviser. Others 
may write to the Institute of International Educa- 
tion, 2 West 45th Street, New York 19, New York. 

Marion H. STEELE, Secretary, International Com- 
mittee of the AHEA. 








New Books 


How to Write for Homemakers. By Lov Ricu- 
ARDSON and GENEVIEVE CALLAHAN. Ames, Iowa: 
The lowa State College Press, 1949, 206 pp., $3. 


they 





They practice what preach. Coauthors 


Genevieve Callahan and Lou Richardson specify 
four principles of good writing and then, unlike the 
average textbook writer, proceed to follow their own 
advice. The result is a “best seller” that has already 
been adopted as an auxiliary text at Iowa State 
College, the University of Alabama, and Ohio State 
University (probably others). 

Visualize your readers, say the authors, and ana- 
what you have 


luze their proble ms: then organize 


to say. and dramatize your pre sentation. This is 
the four-part, “R/C (Richardson-Callahan) writing 


formula.” 


In their mind’s eve, these two writers saw the 
countless individuals who want to know “How to 
Write for Homemakers.” They analyzed the prob- 


Then 


from their many vears of training and experience, 


lems of these writers and would-be writers. 


the authors sifted, selected, and shared their best 


recommendations for writing readable 


More than that, they said what they had 


ideas and 
material 
to say simply. They dramatized their presentation 
with examples of each rule and with marginal notes 
and drawings which add that imaginative fillip to 
the book. 

In addition, and perhaps most important, thi 
authors show a very real understanding of what it 
is that homemakers want in the homemaking ma- 
terial they read. Magazine articles, bulletins, ad- 
vertising, demonstrations, radio scripts, speech mak- 
ing, product releases, and publicity—all are con- 
sidered in this 206-page book 


Home 


Theta Sigma Phi, honorary professional fraternity 


economists in business and members of 
In Journalism, have examined and approved the con- 
They recommend it to seasoned 
and amateur alike.—ZELTA 


Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics. 


tents of this book. 


writers RODENWOLD. 


The Consumer Interest: A Study in Consumer 
Economics. By Persia CAMPBELL. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1949, 660 pp., $4.50. 

The author states that consumer economies “in- 
volves an evaluation of total economic activity in 
terms of the end results in consumption goods and 
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the satisfactions derived from their use by different 
families and individuals in the community.” 

The book is divided into three major sections: 
“The Standard of 


cusses the meaning of “standard of living” 


American Living,” which dis- 
and de- 
scribes several studies that have been made of the 
level of living of families and various governmental 
activities of World War II that directly affected 
civilian consumption; “Consumers at the Market,” 
which contains current factual material dealing with 
problems of determining “best buys,” especially In 


credit, food, housing, insurance, and medical care: 


and “Factors in Supply,” which includes, among 
others, chapters on retailing, international relations, 
and the consumer movement. 

The author also describes a number of practices, 
and organizations of signifi- 
cance to consumers.— Mase. A. Rouiuins, Vew York 


State ¢ ollege of Home Economics. Cornell Univer- 


policies, institutions, 


sity. 

The Consumer and the Economic Order. By 
Warren C. Waite and Ratpu Cassapy, JR. Sec- 
ond edition. New York: MeGraw-Hill Book 


Company, Inc., 1949, 440 pp., $4.50. 

The authors have brought up to date their book 
first published in 1939. All tables and charts have 
been revised to include recent changes that have 
taken place in cost of living, family incomes, family 
expenditures for living, price levels, and other as- 
Much of the subject 


additions 


pects ol consumer economics. 
matter is unchanged, but revisions and 
have been included on such subjects as price con- 
trols, fair-trade laws, price ceilings, grade labeling, 
and The added 
worth-while and up-to-date information to an al- 
The book 
also includes discussion questions at the end of each 
HELEN NOYEs, 


Pullman. 


consumer indexes. authors have 


ready oon ud book on consumer economics. 


chapter. Washington Exte nsion 


Ne rvice, 


By MavupE 
New York: 
1949, 236 pp., 


Homemaking Education for Adults. 
WILLIAMSON Mary 8S. Lyu 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
$2.50. 


and 
Ine., 


This book is a notable addition to the growing 
but still inadequate material in the area of adult 
homemaking education. In a concise manner it sup- 
plies helpful, nontechnical information and sugges- 
tions to prospective homemaking teachers, exten- 
sion workers, lay leaders, and school administrators. 
Ample references and chapter summaries make fur- 
ther contribution. 

A good section on “Understanding Adults” pre- 
cedes a discussion of methods for group work. Such 


techniques as the lecture, the symposium, the panel 
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discussion and the forum, as well as the demonstra- 
tion, laboratory, and workshop are ably presented. 
Effective use of each technique in terms of the 
objective of the instruction is pointed out. .For 
reaching people individually rather than in groups, 
there are included such techniques as exhibits, radio 
programs, newspaper and periodical articles, clinics, 
and personal conferences. 

Program planning is carefully outlined. Promo- 
tion of the program also receives excellent treat- 
ment. Suggestions for posters, leaflets, and news 
stories are given. A chapter on evaluation is brief 
but thought-provoking. 

The book is practical and sound. It should be of 
value to anyone with responsibility for an adult 
program in homemaking education.—Marion 58. 
Barciay, Hillsborough County Schools, Tampa, 
Florida. 


Before You Marry. By Sytvanus M. DUvaALt. 
New York: Association Press, 1949, 171 pp., $2.50. 
The author writes out of more than twenty years 

of experience as a counselor on marriage and family 

life problems. Out of his experience in both group 
and individual counseling, Dr. Duvall has chosen 
the 101 questions which people ask—or should ask 

—before they marry. His answers are based on re- 

search and clinical evidence which makes it a sound 

guide for those contemplating marriage. The read- 
able style of the book will also help make it of great 
value to all young people contemplating marriage. 

The questions are well grouped so that one feels 
the book has much more meaning than have most 
books written in the question and answer style. 

This book is of value for both college and high 

school teachers as well as their students.—MILpRED 

I. Morcan, Florida State University. 


Living and Learning with Children. By Mo wir 
STEVEN SMART and Russet, Cook SMart. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1949, 271 pp., 
$2. 

In this book, two well-qualified persons under the 
editorship of Ivol Spafford, present a new and inter- 
esting approach to the study of children. Children 
are observed and studied in their natural environ- 
ment, which is the home. The authors have devel- 
oped the book around eight families who live as 
neighbors on Elm Street. A pictorial map of the 
street and a picture of the younger children help the 
reader identify the characters. Situations arising 
in the homes and in the interrelations of the families 
are used to illustrate and emphasize principles of 
child development and family living. 
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The way in which the authors have used the five 
teen-age members of these families is clever. The 
adolescent readers, for whom the book has been 
written, by identifying themselves with the well- 
drawn characters in the book, will not only gain 
understanding and appreciation of children and 
adults but will be given a better understanding of 
themselves. 

Teachers will find this a usable book. Principles 
stand out clearly. Practical and psychologically 
sound techniques for working with young children 
are presented. At the end of each chapter is a sum- 
mary, a list of thought-provoking questions, and 
suggestions for things to do. At the end of each 
unit, conclusions are drawn and a short, well-selected 
reference list is given. 

Although the book has been written specifically 
for the high school girl and boy, it will undoubtedly 
have much wider usage. More books with the ap- 
peal that this book has, are needed in the other 
areas of home economics at the secondary level. 
Ciara M. Bancrort, Ohio State University 


Trends in Part Time Employment of College 
Trained Women. By Eva vB. Hansi. New 
York: The Woman's Press, 1949, 63 pp., $1. 

Miss Hans! is very much a pioneer in her study 
and presentation of Trends in Part Time Employ- 
ment of College Trained Women. She has done a 
commendable job in gathering together and review- 
ing source material—the little that exists. Her in- 
terest is in the salvage of American-educated woman 
power. 

This pamphlet in book form is quickly read, but 
meaty and thought-provoking. It puts an obliga- 
tion on each college woman to improve the situation 
of all part-time workers. 

Repeatedly, the author emphasizes the need for 
more research, planning, and action in the field of 
part-time employment. Most of her presentation 
is spent outlining a plan of action. She urges 
“Counseling for Living” versus “Vocational Coun- 
seling.” Management is challenged to study em- 
ployment procedures and to support civil service 
status for the part-time employee. 

Home economists could make a study to ascer- 
tain how the full-time homemaker, the full-time 
worker, and the part-time worker (a) manage their 
housework, (b) make use of their time, and (¢) find 
satisfactions in their family life. Such research 
would be appropriate and valuable since the author 
states that college women are not successful home- 
makers; they are not equipped to do the job with 
dispatch; they have no basic skills or professional 
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attitude. College women feel that there is no con- 
tinuity between their educational training and the 
homemaking job or part-time employment held. 
Generally, home economists feel that neither of the 
foregoing statements holds in regard to their train- 
ing, their homemaking job, and work opportuni- 
ties.—JEAN Suippey Tay.or, Alexandria, Virginia. 


Personal Problems. By Joun B. Geise.. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1949, 430 pp., $2.72. 
This book, a revision of Personal Problems and 

Morale, gives specific help in solving personal prob- 
lems, in understanding oneself and others, and in 
finding one’s place in the world as a happy, well- 
adjusted person. The material is practical and will 
be helpful in high school courses emphasizing hu- 
man relationships. 

Part III, “Knowing More about Yourself,” is new 
and discusses the economic, vocational, and educa- 
tional problems of adolescents; the relationship of 
money to happiness; career planning; and making 
the most of one’s abilities and opportunities. 

The approaches are challenging, the style infor- 
mal and friendly, the language easy to understand, 
the viewpoint optimistic. Examples are typical of 
high school life. Illustrations are numerous and 
pertinent. Teaching aids include case problems, 
decision situations, individual and class activities, 
and references to novels, short stories, and text- 
books.—-KaTHERINE A. Tucker, Topeka Public 


Schools. 


Manners Made Easy. By Mary Beery. New 
York: MeGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1949, 
327 pp., $2.40. 

The title of this text is very appropriate. It is 
illustrated with excellent photographs of actual 
situations which will appeal to teen-agers and help 
them acquire easy manners. The reader is en- 
couraged to rate himself at the close of each chapter 
with a pertinent multiple-choice quiz. 

Throughout the study, the author uses a practical 
approach to problems of social usage and behavior 
that concern high school students. A veritable mine 
of how-to-do, what-to-do, what-not-to-do, and 
why-to-do is covered in 15 chapters that focus on 
the home, school, and public and social life, includ- 
ing travel. 

The author, as director of social conduct in a 
typical high school, compiled this study while she 
was teaching a social conduct class. Her 10 years 
with students have given her a keen insight into 
their problems. An apt teacher will use this book 
as a cue and will add to the study as times change 
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customs. In the main, however, certain social cus- 
toms remain traditional, and it is of these that the 
book treats in hopes of creating social well-being 
and security. 

Manners Made Easy has its place in the general 
high school library but as a text seems particularly 
adapted to home economics and business classes or 
other vocational fields which are more or less social- 
ized in their daily activity. The chapter concern- 
ing conversation would be a joy to any English 
teacher, whereas the chapter on table etiquette will 
fill a need for almost any teacher. A list of sug- 
gested film strips is also given. 

It will certainly be usable and, no doubt, “will 
add momentum to the growing interest in social 
development and encourage the introduction of 
more social-usage classes in high school,” as the 
author hopes. At least, it will add to the study of 
these units in other classes—NeELL Krucer, San 


Antonio, Texas. 


Nutrition and Diet in Health and Disease. By 
James S. McLester. Fifth edition. Philadel- 
phia: W. B. Saunders Company, 1949, 800 pp., $9. 
This book in its fifth edition will continue to be 

a favorite in the field of nutrition and medicine. It 

emphasizes normal nutritional requirements for 

health and uses the normal diet as the basis for 
modification necessitated by disease. The discus- 
sion of vitamins is exceedingly complete; this edi- 
tion includes folie acid. Protein has been given 
greater emphasis; diets for peptic ulcers are more 
liberal; low-salt and sodium-free diets are recog- 
nized as having merits but requiring extreme care 
in application; a new chapter on “Feeding the Sur- 
gical Patient” by Lund has been added. 

The book retains its host of information in a read- 
able style and has usable menus and detailed tables. 

kuTH M. Leverton, University of Nebraska. 


Foods: Their Nutritive, Economic and Social 
Values. By Fiorence LAGANKE Harris and 
RutuH ApDELE HENDERSON. Second edition. Bos- 
ton: D.C. Heath and Company, 1949, 602 pp., $3. 
This book has been revised to conform to the 

latest thinking on foods, consumer problems con- 

cerning foods, entertaining indoors and outdoors, 
and the planning of the kitchen—the most used 
room in the house. 

Its presentation is a unique study of foods as a 
many-sided subject, touching on family and social 
life. It contains the latest methods of canning, 
freezing, and jelly making and an enlarged discus- 
sion of meats. It is very informative on up-to-date 
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marketing conditions and suggests standards for the 
buying of foods. 

The authors are exceptionally gifted in compil- 
ing such a volume of helpful information. The 
diction is clear, original, and factual. Numerous 
detailed illustrations supplement the text.—SIsTER 
Mary Lovtss, 8.8.J., St. Joseph’s Academy, Wheel- 
ing, West Virginia. 


Menus and Recipes for the Discriminating Host- 
ess. By Evita Liner LAMBERT. Peoria, Illinois: 
The Manual! Arts Press, 1948, 416 pp., $3.25. 
This cookbook contains the most popular menus 

and recipes used by the author in her 23 years of 
home service work as well as personal homemaking. 
There is a wealth of variety in the content, which 
includes appetizing food suggestions for wedding 
breakfasts, Sunday breakfasts, luncheons featuring 
salad plates, time-releasing oven dinners, and but- 
fet suppers. Under each heading, general sugges- 
tions are followed by menus, with recipes for each 
item. This arrangement is easy to follow and 
would be helpful alike to the beginning cook and 
the homemaker looking for new ideas. 

The recipes are well written. They are clear and 
concise and include time, temperature, and yields. 
Baked foods predominate among the more than 
1,000 tested recipes given. Interest is added by 
both colored and black-and-white illustrations. 

The book also contains suggestions for table set- 
ting and instructions for the use and care of the 
modern gas range. A full index of recipes adds to 
the usefulness of this cookbook.—I RENE H. Wo xGa- 
MoT, Washington, D. C. 


A Brief Course in Physics for Students of Home 
Economics. By Lester T. Earts. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1949, 340 pp., $4.25. 

With the present-day standards of living, a knowl- 
edge of physical science helps the homemaker cope 
with everyday problems intelligently. This book 
is written to be used as a text for home economics 
students early in their college career. It is planned 
to equip them with fundamental principles to be 
used in later courses and with a knowledge of basic 
operating principles of the many modern facilities 
found in today’s homes. 

The author has discussed the simple laws of 
mechanics, heat, electricity, and light in a clear, 
concise manner. The material is presented in a 
scholarly fashion without giving a feeling of “heavy” 
reading. 

Line drawings are used throughout the text as 
an aid in explaining how physical principles are 
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applied to the construction and operation of many 
commonly used appliances in the home. Problems 
which accompany various chapters emphasize the 
application of such principles and can be used as 
an aid to better understanding of them. Answers 
to the problems are included. 

This book offers excellent, usable reference mate- 
rial for practically all subject matter in the various 
areas of home economics where simple but sound 
physical science theory is important.—V. ENip 
SaTER, U.S. Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 


Economics. 


Household Equipment. By Lovise J. Peer and 
LENORE SATER Tuye. Third edition. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1949, 418 pp., $5 
This classic text on the principles of construction, 

use, and eare of household equipment by two of 
the foremost authorities in the field has been attrac- 
tively modernized in layout and brought up to date 
in content. While much of the basic information 
it contains has not been radically changed, impor- 
tant new information on such subjects as home 
freezers, automatic clothes washers, tumbler clothes 
dryers, and steam irons has been added. Space 
limitations have apparently made necessary the 
omission of two chapters on plumbing and heating 
found in the second edition. 

A somewhat different organization of material 
plus an improved layout and a good deal of new 
illustrative material make this a verv easy-to-read 
edition. Ample and useful reference lists at the 
end of each chapter are included as before.—E.iza- 
BETH S. Herpert, MeCall’s Magazine, New York 
City. 


A Study of Institutional Children with Particular 
Reference to the Caloric Value as Well as 
Other Factors of the Dietary. By PA Line 
Beery Mack and CuHarvtes Urpacu.  (Mono- 
graphs of the Society for Research in Child Devel- 
opment). Washington: Society for Research in 
Child Development, National Research Council, 
1949, 93 pp., $2. Order from Society for Research 
in Child Development, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois. 


The American Family—A Factual Background. 
The report of the Inter-Agency Committee on 
Background Materials, National Conference on 
Family Life, May 1948. Washington, D. C 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1949, 457 pp., 
$1.25. Orders of 100 or more will receive a 25 
per cent discount. 
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Why young people leave school before they 
are properly equipped to become efficient workers 
and intelligent citizens and what can be done about 
early school leaving are studied in “Early School 
Leavers,” a 94-page booklet, written by Harold J. 
Dillon and published by the National Child Labor 
includes data on 1,360 individuals 
for 


Committee. It 
left 
school leaving, and points out warning signs of 


who school voluntarily, deduces causes 


vulnerability to school leaving. Specific recom- 
mendations are outlined and amplified in the final 
chapter with chief emphasis throughout the recom- 
mendations placed on the need for better knowledge 
and understanding of individual children. Copies ot 
“Early School Leavers” may be obtained from the 
National Child Labor Committee, 419 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 16, N.Y. Price $1.25 each; 5 to 9 


copies, $1 each; 10 or more copies, 85 cents each. 


Suit-buying expeditions should not frighten 
any man who has read and absorbed the immensely 
practical information and buying hints contained 
Seott, cloth- 


ing specialist in the Bureau of Human Nutrition 


in “Buying Men’s Suits” by Clarice L. 


and Home Economics of the U. 8. Department of 


Agriculture. Excellent illustrations supplement 
Miss Scott’s discussions of fabries, quality, work- 
manship, and hidden values, as well as her point- 
by-point comparisons of 26 specific details in high- 
grade, medium-grade, and low-grade suits. She 
provides a check list on fit, explains why the buyer 
ought to be exacting about fit, and suggests points 
that ought to be included on an informative label 
for men’s suits. “Buying Guide on Men’s Suits” 
(24 pp.) is available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D.C. Price 15 cents. 

Both the large and the small sizes of the color 
chart “Know the Eggs You Buy” have been revised 
and reprinted. Both sizes are available from the 
Production Marketing Administration, U. 8. 


Department of Agriculture. 


and 
Limited quantities are 


free to educational agencies; quantity requests 


should include an explanation of intended use. Sales 


stocks of both charts are carried at the U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Small 
chart, 5 cents each; large chart, 15 cents each. 


Quantity discounts are available. 
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Becoming acquainted and becoming friendly 
form the best basis for establishing good relation- 
ships between parents and teachers and others who 
work with children in schools and play schools, ac- 
cording to “Ways and Means of Reaching Parents” 
by Jean Schick Grossman. In this bulletin, 
published by the Play Schools Association, Mrs. 
Grossman describes many ways of reaching parents 


new 


which have proved successful through years of ex- 
perience in play schools and in child care centers. 
The booklet may be ordered from Play Schools As- 
sociation, Inc., 119 West 57th Street, New York 19, 
N. Y. Price 30 cents. 


Many of the ways in which parents can help 
make the first day of school a happy experience for 
their child are discussed in “Preparing Your Child 
for School” by Hazel F. 
extended school services, Office of Education, Fed- 


Gabbard, specialist for 


eral Security Agency. The importance of the prepa- 
ration that can be given at home in the preschool 
vears is well emphasized. ‘Preparing Your Child 
for School” is Pamphlet No. 108 of the Federal 
Security Agency and may be ordered from the 
Government 
Price 15 


Superintendent of Documents, U. 3. 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


cents. 


Training for rural leadership at China’s Shan- 
tan Bailie School is described in “Training Rural 
Leaders,” a 136-page, profusely illustrated, paper- 
bound book prepared by the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations in the hope of 
stimulating rural-leader training in other countries. 

The greater part of the book was written by Dr. 
Yang Hsin-Pao of FAO’s rural welfare division, who 
lived for some time at the school in 1948. He de- 
scribes the daily life at the school, the training pro- 
grams, group life, administrative structure, operat- 
ing facilities, and plans under way and contem- 
plated for the future. ‘Training Rural Leaders” is 
available at the 
from the FAO Documents Sales Service, 


FAO sales agencies throughout 
world, or 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations, 1201 Avenue, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Connecticut 
Price $1.50. 


What is modular co-ordination? How does it 
work? Will it help reduce housing costs? These 
are the three answered in 
“Modular Coordination,” a small booklet for the 
layman and industry prepared by the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, Washington. 


important questions 


Copies may 
be obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 


D.C. Price 15 cents. 
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New functional dresses for little girls two to 
six years old, designed in the clothing laboratories 
of the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomies, are pictured and their principles are ex- 
plained in leaflet L-255, “Dresses Designed for 
Little Girls,” available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D.C. Price 5 cents. 


“Yours Truly, The Dress That Fits” is a 
motion-picture lesson on the practical possibilities 
of altering ready-made dresses at home. Designed 
primarily for clothing classes and for adult groups 
interested in sewing and buymanship, the film was 
produced by clothing specialists in the U. 8. De- 
partment of Agriculture’s Bureau of Human Nutri- 
tion and Home Economics. It shows three women 
with different figure problems buying “not-just- 
right” dresses in a department store and later going 
through the processes of altering them to correct fit 
and appearance. “Yours Truly” is a 16 mm picture 
in color, with narration sound track; running time, 
18 minutes. One print has been deposited in almost 
every state and may be borrowed. For further 
information about borrowing or buying prints, write 
to the Motion Picture Service, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D.C. 


Successful procedures for initiating and main- 
taining education for adult homemakers as part of 
public-school programs are described in ‘Frontiers 
in Homemaking Education,” a 63-page, printed 
U. S. Office of Education bulletin. The material 
was prepared by the late Mrs. Elizabeth C. Riner, 
formerly city supervisor of homemaking education 
in Omaha, Nebraska, working with Rua Van Horn 
and other members of the staff of the Home Eco- 
nomics Education Service under the direction of 
Edna P. Amidon, chief. The bulletin is for sale by 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Price 
20 cents. 


Ways of reducing the time required for the 
weekly ironing and of making the task a less tiring 
one are presented in “Planning a Center for Hand 
Ironing” by Maud Wilson, professor of home eco- 
nomics research at Oregon State College, and Sara 
Shively, research assistant. Excellent diagrams and 
photographs illustrate the recommendations on 
equipment needs, arrangement of the ironing cen- 
ter in the home, location of convenience outlet, and 
other ironing problems. “Planning a Center for 
Hand Ironing” is Station Circular 179. Copies may 
be ordered from the Office of Information, Oregon 
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State College, Corvallis. Single copies will be sent 
free to home economics teachers and extension 
workers in other states. Not available in quantity. 


Among Our Advertisers 





One thousand and sixteen ways to make your 
washing and ironing easier are described and many 
of them carefully illustrated in the new “Mary 
Proctor’s Ironing Book,” a large-size, 156-page 
book. A few typical chapters are: “Laundry Sup- 
plies,” “Fabrics,” “Laundry Methods,” ‘Modern 
Ironing,” “Putting Your Clothes Away,” “Press As 
You Sew,” “Stain Removal,” and “Care and Selee- 
tion of Equipment.” The Mary Proctor ironing 
method was originated for sit-down ironing It is 
based on work simplification. “Mary Proctor’s 
Ironing Book” sells for $2.95, with a school price 
of $1.25. 
Proctor equipment. Write to Proctor Information 
Center, 480 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y 


Discounts are also available on other 


Suggestions for teaching a canned foods unit 
accompany “Today's Canned Foods,” a booklet 
prepared by the department of home economics ot! 
Libby, McNeill & Libby for the use of home eco- 
nomics classes. It touches upon the economic im- 
portance of canned foods, their history, geography, 
and quantity, with pictures of the canning processes 
Other features include a canned foods buying and 
serving chart and recipes. In addition, Libby’s 
“Kitchen Chatter” leaflets are attractive features 
on single subjects such as breakfasts or lunches 
“Kitchen Chatter,” “Today’s Canned Foods,” and 
the “Canned Foods Unit Teaching Guide” are avail- 
able free from Department of Home Economics, 
Libby, MeNeill & Libby, Chicago 9, Illinois 


The **Food News and Views” bulletins prepared 
by Swift & Company for home economics teachers 
have particularly interesting “human _ interest” 
stories about a special recipe as well as news of 
science and new food products and basic menu plans, 
complete with recipes. Another Swift booklet, 
“Modern Hostess Meats,” gives timely tips for bet- 
ter meals, gayer party service, and more attrac- 
tively garnished foods. Entertainment ideas range 
from suggestions for particular parties to directions 
for making an assortment of favorite appetizers. 
Both the “Food News and Views” bulletins and 
“Modern Hostess Meats” are free. Write to 
Martha Logan, Swift & Company, Union Stock 
Yards, Chicago 9, Illinois. 
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Education 


Contributed by DorrHea HaAsstInGEeR 


University of Minnesota 


The need for mental hygiene instruction, /:. Gar- 
BER. Secondary Educ. 14, No. 5 (Sept.-Oct., 
1949), pp. 10-12. 

With roughly 20 per cent of our high school 
graduates becoming institutional neurotic or psy- 
chotic cases in later life, much attention must be 
given to the prevention of mental illness. Pupils 
need specific instruction in the principles of good 
health. 
tion to the “basic 
lated with the rest of the school program. 


This element, as well as educa- 


should 


mental 
meet needs,” be corre- 

A mental hygiene course for high school pupils 
would give the pupil an opportunity to organize 
his thinking into a personal philosophy of life—a 
concrete understanding of how he feels about life 
in general, and why. It would enable him to recog- 
nize, and thus guard against, common fallacies of 
thinking and to build a resistance against the forces 
that make for mental disorganization. 


Adult education and the future of our civiliza- 
tion, J. T. Boper. School & Soc. 70, No. 1815 
(Oct. 1, 1949), pp. 209-212. 

The director-general of UNESCO, speaking at 
the International Conference on Adult Education, 
maintained that peace demands more skill, imagi- 
nation, and than battles. “War is 
thought out by the leaders and carried out by their 
But to make peace, all men must 


heroism do 
subordinates. 
unite.”’ 
Given an adult group to educate, the teacher or 
lecturer should have in mind the spiritual loneliness 
in which each member of his audience is always 
living. In the face of this loneliness, adult edu- 
cation should be based on the idea of the brother- 
hood of human destiny. It is a question not so 
much of teaching the adult a science or an art as 
of instructing him in a vaster subject—life itself. 
Primarily a social being, man cannot be con- 
sidered apart from his community, which in these 
days is world-wide. Universal education provides 
a hope that at last a living culture will be estab- 
lished in which the masses can share, a culture in 


which the motive principle is personal responsi- 
bility. 


Wanted: family life guidance in the junior col- 
lege, R. G. Eckert. Junior Coll. J. 20, No. 1 
(Sept. 1949), pp. 27-30. 

An education of emotions will have to be devel- 
oped at the junior college level to help adolescents 
meet the problems of courtship and marriage. More 
than an accumulation of facts and skills, emotional 
training is something which influences behavior 
and changes ways of thinking, feeling, and acting. 
Warning that we must not think of education for 
marriage as a course on marriage and family rela- 
the author feels that education for marriage 
begins at birth throughout life. 
Because elementary and 
beginning the job, the task of the college will change 
better 
grounds of facts and more mature emotions reach 
that level. 
family and to emotional growth of the individual 


tions, 
and continues 


secondary schools are 


continually as young people with back- 


Every subject can be related to the 
student. Every teacher can use his subject, his 
teaching, and his personal influence to increase the 
appreciation for the family as an institution. 


John Dewey and adult education, K. D. BeNnNr. 
Adult Educ. 24, No. 1 (Oct. 1949), pp. 7-12. 
During the last 50 vears, John Dewey’s influence 

seems to have been equally as great among progres- 

sive workers in the education of adults as among 
workers in the education of youth. In his writings 
on education, however, a relatively small amount 
of discussion is devoted to problems of adult edu- 
cation as such. This observation does not deny 


the importance or relevance of Dewey’s general 


theory of education to problems of adult educa- 


tion. His principle that learners co-operate with 
teachers in determining the ends and means of 
their education and his insistence that education 


is synonymous with life establish a firm )asis for 
partnership between educators of youth and of 
adults. 

Three of the means which Dewey proposes as 
ways of building modern society through educa- 
tion suggest directions for adult education today. 
First, social science must be developed and put to 
work in furnishing bases of knowledge for public 
policy. Second, conditions for full and free pub- 
lic expression with respect to social problems must 
be established and maintained. Third, local com- 
munities must be restored as centers of effective 
identification within the mass of our population. 
Details of these problems will become clear only 
as experimentation is carried on and the results are 
shared by social scientists and laymen. 
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1949 survey of consumer finances: Part I, Gen- 
eral financial position and economic outlook 
of consumers, C. L. FAavver and |. SCHWEIGER. 
Federal Reserve Bull. 35, No. 6 (June 1949), 
pp. 634-646. 

This is the first in a series of articles reporting 
the fourth annual Survey of Consumer Finances 
sponsored by the Board of Governors of the Federal 
teserve System. The field work on these sur- 
veys was carried out mainly during January and 
February, 1949, and findings must be interpreted 
relative to that period. Findings deal with expendi- 
tures and buying plans for durable goods, distribu- 
tion of consumer incomes, ownership and use ot 
liquid and nonliquid assets, and consumer saving. 

After a 17-point itemization of the general finan- 
cial position of consumers and the changes in con- 
sumer attitudes on economic matters during 1948, 
the following conclusions are drawn. The financial 
position of consumers was strong throughout 1948, 
with increases in personal incomes mainly among 
consumer spending units whose incomes had been 
less than $4,000. Although the number of consumer 
spending units having some liquid assets was com- 
parable to 1947, the number without any liquid 
assets grew at a higher rate than the group with 
About of every 10 consumer spending 
units owned some liquid assets, and these holdings 


assets. 7 
were widely distributed by income and occupational 
groups.—M.B. 


1949 survey of consumer finances: Part II, Dur- 
able goods and expenditures in 1948 and buy- 
ing plans for 1949, C. L. Favuver and I. 
Scuweicer. Federal Reserve Bull. 35, No. 6 
(June 1949), pp. 647-656. 

The record output of consumer durables during 
1948 was absorbed by one of the largest markets 
ever to exist for such goods. Aggregate value of 
consumer durable goods and houses reached ap- 
proximately 40 billion dollars in contrast to about 
30 billion dollars in 1947. Housing purchases made 
up about half the total. 

Purchases of new and used automobiles in 1949 
surpassed 1948 figures in both number and value. 
Prices paid for cars were higher than had been 
anticipated early in the year. 
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During 1948, nearly two in every five consumer 
spending units bought at least one major item of 
furniture or equipment. The seven-billion-dollar 
aggregate value of these purchases was two billion 
more than in 1947. This larger figure was due to 
more purchases and to higher median value of all 
purchases. 

More buyers were in the 25 to 44 vear age bracket 
than in other age groups. 

More consumer spending units bought houses in 
1948 than in the previous vear. Also, the estimated 
total outlay for these houses was larger than in 
1947. More than 800,000 newly constructed houses 
were purchased for owner occupation. The esti- 
mated median price paid was between $7,500 and 
$8,500, about the same as in 1947. For the 1.6 
million existing houses which were purchased, the 
median price was between $7,000 and $8,900, con- 
siderably higher than in 1947. However, this prob- 
ably reflects exchange of better-quality houses 
rather than price inflation.—M.B. 


1949 survey of consumer finances: Part III, Dis- 
tribution of consumer income in 1948, C. L 
Favuver and I. ScHweicer. Federal Reserve Bull 
35, No. 7 (July 1949), pp. 778-792. 

Never before has total output of goods and serv- 
ices in the United States been so high as in 1948 
This, with unemployment at a postwar low, brought 
a rise in total consumer money income to almost 
15 billion dollars from 1947 to 1948. Spending units 
receiving a yearly income of $3,000 or more rep- 
resented 47 per cent of the total in contrast to 42 
per cent in 1947. The median or middlemost in- 
come increased from about $2,500 to $2,800. 

Approximately half the total number of consume! 
spending units had higher incomes in 1948 than in 
1947. About one spending unit in five reported 
income increases of at least 25 per cent. The same 
proportion had less money income. Increases in 
incomes tended to be among the units whose 1947 
incomes had been below $4,000. Decreases during 
1947 were reported more frequently by those in 
the $4,000 and over income bracket. Increases in 
income were more common for professional, clerical, 
and sales personnel than for those in other occu- 


pations.—M.I. 


Retail credit survey, 1948, K. P. Rem. Federal 
Reserve Bull. 35, No. 6 (June 1949), pp. 657-661. 
According to estimates based on findings of the 

Annual Retail Credit Survey made by the Bureau 

of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, credit sales 

of retail establishments during 1948 were approxi- 
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mately double the prewar high of 1941. However, 
the rate of growth had slackened relative to 1947 
and 1946. 

Charge-account transactions represented 20 cents 
of each retail dollar, and installment sales repre- 
sented nine cents. The share of installment sales 
had more than doubled since the war. Part of 
this was due to wider selection of the major con- 
sumer durables. The substantial rise in charge- 
account sales was the natural outcome of lifting 
of wartime restrictions on open-credit accounts. 


M.I. 


Personal saving in the postwar period, |. FRIEND. 


Survey of Current Bus. 29, No. 9 (Sept. 1949), 


pp. 9-17. 

During the latter part of 1947, personal saving 
tended upward and is currently 8 per cent of dis- 
posable income as compared with 3 per cent in 1947. 
This article attempts to answer various questions 
which have been raised as to the causes and impli- 
cations of this upturn in saving. 

The present rate of saving is closer to a normal 
rate than that of 1947. Such temporary factors 
as a residue of deferred demand and some postpone- 
ment of purchasing in expectation of price declines 
may affect the savings pattern. 

Any major changes in the volume of economic 
activity in future months are more likely to reflect 
alterations in the amount of private investment 
or in government fiscal position than in the rate of 
personal saving.—M.B. 


Population pressure and food production po- 
tentialities, R. BAaRLowr. Land Econ. 25, No. 3 
(Aug. 1949), pp. 227-239. 

Americans today are experiencing a revival of 
interest in the relationship between population 
pressure and food production potentialities. The 
two problems bringing about this general aware- 
ness are hunger in the rest of the world and the 
rapid, and often exploitative, use that has been 
made of certain critical natural resources. 

Kstimates show that total world population has 
been increasing during recent years at a rate of 
approximately 1 per cent per year. However, the 
rates of growth which prevail in different areas of 
the world vary greatly. While some areas face 
incipient decline in population, others will have 
high growth potential for years to come, and many 
areas fall between these extremes. 

World requirements for crop land are affected by: 
(1) the use and productivity of the land, (2) the 
size of the population, and (3) the nutritional 
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Although the 
varies 


standards considered acceptable. 
interpretation of “acceptable standards” 
considerably from one area to another, the average 
quantity of food consumed differs only slightly 
between people or nations. 

Even with a minimum of technological advance, 
the present world land resources probably are suf- 
ficient to supply the needed food for many years. 
Attention should be given, however, to such prob- 
lems as creating market demand for new food, 
getting the population with low-calorie diets to- 
gether with the areas of increased production poten- 
tial, and encouraging industrial and cultural devel- 
opment of backward areas. Another important 
concern is with the maintenance and conservation 


of resources whence comes man’s food supply.— M1. 


Reading interests of housewives, (. TURBEVILL! 
and FE. A. Scuurter. Rural Sociol. 14, No. 3 
(Sept. 1949), pp. 220-232. 

The reading and reading interests of housewives 
in a rural Michigan county were studied in 1946-47. 
Comparisons were made of library users and non- 
users from a sample of housewives who were leaders 
in the county. In addition, observations were made 
of the reading and library habits of a cross-section 
sample of the county. 

Among the leaders, the housewives who were 
library users spent more time reading, read more 
magazines regularly, read more books, had more 
books in the home, and were more interested in vari- 
ous types of reading matter than were the house- 
wives who did not use the library. Moreover, they 
were better educated and belonged to more or- 
ganizations. 

Eighty-six per cent of the housewives in the cross- 
section sample did not use the library. However, 
90 per cent of the non-library users said they read 
one or more magazines regularly, and 22 per cent 
replied that they had read one or more books during 
the past vear.—M.1I. 


Widows and the perilous years, Z. Popkin. //ar- 
pers Mag. 199, No. 1192 (Sept. 1949), pp. 69-75. 
In the United States, there are now almost seven 

million widows. Their average age is 51, and their 

life expectancy is 70 years. Nearly six million of 
these widows are past 35 vears of age. Their 
chances of remarriage are not good. They are not 
rich. Only one third of them are in the labor force. 

Few are really trained for jobs. Self-pity and mar- 

tyrdom are conspicuous personality traits. As a 

group, married women are confused and unready 

to face widowhood at middle age—M.B. 
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The dilemmas of German youth, FE. G. Friep and 
M. F. Lissance. J. Abnormal & Soc. Psychol. 
44, No. 1 (1949), pp. 50-60. 

A total of 225 German men and women between 
the ages of 18 and 28 years were interviewed in 
this attempt to obtain data pertinent to answer- 
ing the question: Are German young people being 
re-educated for democracy? 

When questioned concerning personal plans, 86 
per cent stated that they wanted to marry, set up 
a home, and rear children. Men desired wives who 
were thrifty, clean, and good cooks. They wanted 
them to share their worries and tribulations and 
definitely wanted them to be their intellectual in- 
feriors. German girls wanted first of all husbands 
who understood them and secondly those who were 
good providers. There was a noticeable tendency 
throughout the responses for both men and women 
to desire in a partner someone who thought and felt 
just as they did. The authors contrast this apparent 
German cultural characteristic of reluctance to 
adapt to change with the American concept of abil- 
ity to adapt to change as a sign of wholesome 
growth toward maturity. 

Children were wanted by 86 per cent of the 
sample; 51 per cent wanted three or more children. 
Corporal punishment was considered the best way 
to discipline children by 44 per cent of the group; 
the 24 per cent who planned to use verbal pressure 
were thinking largely of rather severe use of humili- 
ation and shaming devices. The majority believed 
that self-expression among young children should 
be kept to a minimum. Fewer than ten of the sub- 
jects said that, in handling disobedience, they would 
look for the causes. 

Approximately half the interviewees favored a 
democratic government; the other half, strong-hand 
rule. Of this latter half, 51.5 per cent preferred a 
dictatorship to a monarchy. Almost half of the 
group wished to leave Germany and live elsewhere. 

Approximately two thirds of the young people 
wanted to avoid another war. The 25 per cent who 
would like to see Germany take sides and fight in 
the event of another war were mainly front-line 
soldiers in World War II. 

Forty per cent said that Germany had respon- 
sibility for the war, but nine out of ten of these 
alleviated the guilt with excuses which had been 
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worked out by a Nazi propaganda ministry, most 
of which implied that the Germans were driven by 
forces beyond their control and therefore could not 
be personally guilty. 

Answers to two questions: “What, in your opin- 
ion, are the main obstacles to the reconstruction of 
Germany?” and “What do you consider the chief 
strengths of the German people and what do you 
consider their chief weaknesses?” indicated that, 
when faced with new situations for which there 
have been no answers furnished, they can be ob- 
jective and self-critical. Their most frequent re- 
plies to the first question were, “The occupation 
policy is at fault” and “German administration is 
bad.”” To the second, they most frequently replied: 
“We are too willing to defer to authority” and 
“Our inability to compromise and stick together.” 

The authors point out the unfortunate failure of 


” 


these youth to connect the authoritarian methods 
of education which they intend to pass on to their 
children and their own political attitudes which 
they recognize as shortcomings. 


What high school students think about teacher- 
made examinations, \V. BeENper, JR., and R. A. 
Davis. J. Educ. Research 43, No. 1 (1949), pp. 
58-65. 

One thousand forty secondary school students in 
Colorado answered a questionnaire designed to sur- 
vey their opinions on testing practices. 

The findings showed that students attached little 
importance to the order in which material is pre- 
sented in a test. Seventy per cent preferred ques- 
tions which test ability to solve problems while 
30 per cent preferred those requiring recall of facts 
and figures. They believed that true-false and 
multiple choice tests provide the best opportunity 
for guessing. 

When asked what type of test will reveal a stu- 
dent's knowledge to the best advantage, they named 
essay-type tests first and completion tests second. 
Also they said they would study hardest for these 
tests. When asked to state their general preferences 
for different types of tests they ranked them as fol- 
lows: multiple choice, completion, matching out 
true-false, essay, and problems. 

In response to a question concerning frequency 
of tests, 53 per cent preferred weekly tests; 23 per 
cent, daily; 20 per cent, monthly; and 4 per cent 
preferred mid-term and final tests alone. 

The authors concluded that the majority of stu- 
dents questioned had a sufficiently wholesome out- 
look on testing to justify its use as a device for 
stimulating learning. 
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The nutritive value of canned foods: 28. Some 
studies of commercial warehouse tempera- 
tures with reference to the stability of vita- 
mins in canned foods, K. H. Monror, kK. W. 
Bricuton, and G. H. Benpix. Food Tech. 3, No. 
9 (Sept. 1949), pp. 292-300. 

This was a co-operative study between the Na- 
tional Canners’ Association, the American Can 
Company, and the Continental Can Company, us- 
ing storage temperatures of around 50° F, 65° F, 
and 80° F in average warehouses at New Orleans, 
Louisiana, Tampa, Florida, Rochelle, [limois, and 
Yuba City, California. A close relationship existed 
between the warehouse temperatures, air-surround- 
ing-case temperatures, and internal can tempera- 
tures, although a lag in attaining the warehouse 
temperature was consistently observed when sharp 
changes occurred. The retention of vitamins In 
canned goods stored 24 months at fluctuating tem- 
peratures was about the same as that retained in 
canned food stored at a constant temperature equal 
to the average of the temperatures observed, using 
thiamine in peas and ascorbic acid in orange juice 


as the eriteria. 


Ready-mixes save time and labor: Part I, J. A. 
CLINE. Am. Restaurant Mag. 33, No. 10 (Oct 
1949), pp. 54-56, 132. 

The author lists the advantages of prepared mixes 
as follows: (1) they save 66 per cent of time re- 
quired for eakes and pancakes, (2) save washing 
utensils, (3) are easy to use and give consistently 
good results even with inexperienced cooks, and 
(4) reduce inventories and often cost less. The 
reader is cautioned to follow the directions of the 


manufacturer exactly. 


Effect of surface-active agents on the softness 
and rate of staling of bread, :. C. EpeLMANN 
and W. H. Carucartr. Cereal Chem. 26, No. 5 
(Sept. 1949), pp. 345-358. 

In recent vears, to increase the softness and 
retard the staling of bread, surface-active com- 
pounds or emulsifiers have been used increasingly 
in commercial bakeries. During staling, the crust 
becomes soft and leathery; the crumb becomes firm, 
harsh, and erumbly to the touch; and the bread 
loses moisture. Addition of 24 different emulsifiers 
was tried to retard this change. Polyoxyethylene 
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stearate and glyceryl monostearate were most effec- 
tive in preventing the development of all the char- 
acteristics of staling, except moisture-loss, which 
was not affected by any of the compounds studied. 

{|Anstracror’s Nore: The substances noted 
above are added in small amounts by the manu- 
facturer to some brands of hydrogenated cooking 
fats; consequently, the homemaker often uses them 
in somewhat smaller amounts than the baker, with- 
out realizing it. Homogenization of the bread 
ingredients did not improve the softness or keeping 
quality of the bread, with or without emulsifiers. | 


Thiamine retention in bread and rolls baked to 
different degrees of brownness, \M. V. Zaru- 
RINGER and C. J. Personius. Cereal Chem. 26, 
No. 5 (Sept. 1949), pp. 384-393. 

It has been shown in many instances that thia- 
mine was destroyed by exposure to high tempera- 
tures or long-continued heat. In this study, the 
thiamine retention was greater in rolls than in 
bread, probably, the authors explain, because of 
the longer time of baking for bread. Among rolls, 
those with the least surface exposed retained the 
most thiamine. Loss of thiamine increased as rolls 
or bread were baked until the crust was increasingly 


a darker brown. 


Practicability of frozen turkey filets, steaks, and 
other products, G. E. Gorertz, G. L. TInkiin, 
and G. E. Vai. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 25, No. 
10 (Oct. 1949), pp. 862-865. 

From the standpoint of labor involved, it proved 
to be practical to prepare fillets from the breast, 
thighs, and legs of turkeys. They were prepared 
for freezing in three different ways: cut, wrapped, 
and frozen; pounded before being wrapped; and cut 
into approximately 16-ounce portions before being 
wrapped, frozen, and stored. Such fillets kept well 
in frozen storage at least 180 days. They were 
most acceptable to the judges when dipped in a pour 
batter, then in a mixture of flour and bread crumbs, 
and baked in an uncovered pan with hydrogenated 
fat for 35 minutes at 350° F. 

Cooked fillets were also frozen and after 10 days 
were found to have retained acceptability well. 

Steaks cut an inch thick and marinated in corn 
oil for 45 minutes before cooking were preferred. 

It was found that turkey wings were highly ac- 
ceptable when browned in hot fat and cooked in a 
pressure saucepan or in a covered heat-resistant 
dish. Other parts of the turkey rejected for fillets 
or steaks were well utilized as turkey a la king, 
which also retained its quality well when frozen. 
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Anemias caused primarily by malnutrition, WW. H. 
SEBRELL. Federation Proceedings 8, No. 2 (June 
1949), pp. 569+. A review with 109 references. 
Although riboflavin, pyridoxine, and pantothenic 

acid appear to be needed for the elaboration of red 
cells in various animal species, there is little evi- 
dence of their effect on erythropoiesis in man. In 
the case of niacin, effects on erythropoiesis have 
been observed in both man and animal. 

Vitamin C appears to be essential in some cases. 

A deficiency of any one of the 10 essential amino 
acids, with the exception of arginine, causes some 
interference with blood regeneration following hem- 
orrhage. In addition, valine and histidine are es- 
pecially concerned in blood formation. 

The pteroylglutamie acids are effective thera- 
peutic agents in sprue, nutritional macrocytic ane- 
mia, in the macrocytic anemia of pregnancy, in the 
megaloblastic anemia of infancy, and in securing 
a hematopoietic response in pernicious anemia. 

Vitamin B,. is effective in controlling the anemia 
and the central nervous system lesions in pernicious 
anemia. 

Additional unknown factors required for blood 
formation may exist. 


Chemical measurements in relation to physical 
evidence of malnutrition, (:. A. GoLpsMITH. 
Federation Proceedings 8, No. 2 (June 1949), pp. 
553-564. 
Chemical tests are useful in reflecting recent die- 


A review with 171 references. 


tary intake of a number of nutrients, in determin- 
ing adequacy of body stores of several dietary fac- 
tors, and in detecting early functional derangements 
of a few of these essential substances. The presence 
of certain physical signs, in conjunction with chem- 
ical findings, will permit diagnosis of specific types 
of malnutrition in many instances. Accurate diag- 
nosis in nutrition, as in other fields of medicine, 
will always be dependent on careful evaluation of 
data from many sources and marked specificity of 
findings cannot be anticipated. 


Nutrition and dental caries, J. H. SHaw. Federa- 
tion Proceedings 8, No. 2 (June 1949), pp. 536-545. 
Cotton rats, reared for 10 to 14 weeks on puri- 

fied, sugar-rich rations containing all known dietary 

essentials and including 2 per cent of whole liver 
concentrate as a source of other unknown nutrients, 
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developed rampant tooth decay. The quantity of 
food eaten by the rats determined, to a marked 
extent, the extent of tooth decay. The number of 
lesions and the extent of the lesions, respectively, in 
animals eating ad libitum were 36 and 79, in those 
given only 65 per cent as much food were 17 and 
35, and in those receiving only 50 per cent as much 
food were 12 and 20. 

The type of bedding on which the rats were caged 
also had a determining effect on tooth decay. Rats 
reared in cages with a wire mesh flooring had twice 
the number of lesions and three times as extensive 
lesions as did rats on a sheet-metal floor covered 
with wood shavings. Paper clippings used as bed- 
ding exerted no anticaries effect. The data suggest 
that the rats received an anticaries factor from 


the wood shavings. 


Amino acid requirements of man, W. ©. Rose. 
Federation Proceedings 8, No. 2 (June 1949), 
pp. 546-552. 

Healthy male graduate students were fed diets 
essentially devoid of nitrogen and containing corn 
starch, sucrose, butterfat, corn oil, inorganic salts, 
and vitamins. In addition, they received amino 
acid mixtures furnishing 6.7 to 10 g nitrogen daily 
In finding the minimum intake of any one of the 
eight essential amino acids which would induce 
nitrogen balance, an adequate amount of the other 
seven Was fed along with sufficient nitrogen for thy 
synthesis of the nonessentials. 

The minimum amount of an amino acid required 
by the different subjects varied greatly, in som 
subjects by as much as 100 per cent 

The amino acids found to be essential for main- 
tenance of nitrogen equilibrium, together with thei 
recommended daily intake in grams, were valine 
1.6, leucine 2.2, isoleucine 1.4, threonine 1.0, methi- 
onine 2.2, lysine 1.6, phenylalinine 2.2, and trypto- 
phan 0.5. In contrast to adult rats and adult dogs, 
histidine was not required. 

The caloric requirements of the subjects main- 
tained on the amino acid mixtures were high. When 
35 calories per kilogram of body weight were al- 
lowed, marked negative nitrogen balances ensued. 
In some subjects, 45 calories per kilogram allowed 
for nitrogen equilibrium, but one needed 58. 

The D modification of valine, leucine, isoleucine, 
threonine, tryptophan, and lysine were not avail- 
able to the men. The D form of phenylalanine was 
partially available. D- and L-methionine were 
equally effective. 

These data should make possible satisfactory 
intravenous alimentation of patients. 
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Modular co-ordination. Northwest Architect 13, 

No. 2 (1949), p. 8. 

One approach to the lowering of construction 
costs that promises to be an important develop- 
ment in the building industry is modular co-ordina- 
tion. The economies obtainable through standardi- 
zation have long been recognized and many build- 
ing items have been standardized, but over-all 
savings have not been achieved because the stand- 
ards of dimensions of the different industries are 
not identical. 

A new method of design, utilizing a “module,” or 
standard unit of measure, for planning the struc- 
ture as a whole has been produced. Extensive 
study has determined that the optimum size for 
a standard module is 4 inches. But this module 
cannot be applied directly to products in multiples 
because allowances must be made for jointing, over- 
lapping, and tolerances needed for practical con- 
struction. The four-inch dimension includes a unit- 
with-joint and consequently in a nominal rather 
than an actual measurement. 

Various groups are working on the promotion of 
an understanding of the methods of modular co- 
ordination. The success of the development de- 
pends ultimately on cost savings in the manu- 
facture and distribution of materials and in the 
job erection. 


Ultraviolet air sanitation, LG. Burroten. Archi- 
tectural Record 106, No. 1 (July 1949), pp. 139- 
143, 186. 

For the prevention of respiratory diseases indoors 
in winter, an air purity such as that of summer 
living must be provided. This could be accom- 
plished by having 60 to 120 fresh air changes an 
hour, but such high ventilation rates are not prac- 
tical. Tests have shown that the equivalent effect 
can be obtained by disinfecting the air with ultra- 
violet light from germicidal lamps. 

The terms “air sanitation” and “sanitary ventila- 
tion” seem to be pre-empted to deseribe air puri- 
fication for the specific purpose of reducing the 
spread of disease or the contamination of products. 
The problem is to make it impossible for any one 
disease germ to be alive or in one room more than 
a minute or two instead of the 30 or more minutes 
possible with usual good ventilation. 
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Paralleling the uses of air sanitation for human 
protection, there are innumerable applications for 
the protection of products in processing and storage. 


Public housing survey. Architectural Forum 91, 

No. 3 (Sept. 1949), pp. 110, 112, 114. 

With the Housing Act of 1949 now law, the public 
housing spotlight is on the 400 housing authorities 
throughout the nation which may be authorized to 
build, during the next six years, the 810,000 units 
specified in the law. A Forum poll indicates that 
the average authority: (1) feels ready to apply for 
federal benefits, (2) has made a survey of its needs, 
(3) plans to devote half its program to slum clear- 
ance, (4) prefers two-story row housing for its 
projects, and (5) expects to have nearly half its 
program started within two years. 

The big cities are going In heavily for the federal 
program; some smaller towns are either undecided 
or are against participation. The reasons given 
are that smaller towns do not need public housing 
or have local opposition to it. In general, the pro- 
gram will get a slower start in big towns. Most 
small towns could start immediately since they are 
planning only one or two projects. Indications are 
that only 13 per cent of the total units will be started 
the first year and only 17 per cent the second year. 


Modernization of building codes. Architectural 
Forum 91, No. 3 (Sept. 1949), pp. 100, 120-+-. 
Kconomist Miles Colean, in studying one of the 

industry’s foremost problems, finds the solution of 
building codes tangled in a maze of geographical 
variations, personal interests, and costly work. 
Problem number 1 is the size and diversity of the 
country. With such special conditions as vermin 
and hurricanes in the South, tornadoes in the great 
plains, earthquakes in the Pacifie region, and heavy 
snows in the northern and mountain states, no 
single set of model code requirements can meet all 
conditions. 

The many-sided nature of the task consists of: 
(1) determining the scope of essential regulation, 
(2) conducting research upon which defensible 
standards can be established, (3) determining the 
specific standards, (4) promulgating the standards 
in terms of model code provisions, and (5) embody- 
ing the standard provisions in separate local codes. 
The making of standards is mainly the job of vari- 
ous industry associations acting for themselves or 
through the American Standards Association, In 
the future, certain government agencies and other 
housing groups may have more influence in making 


codes. 
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Institution Administration 


Contributed by MaBeLLE 8. EHLERS 
and NoRMA GIEss 


Michigan State College 


Notes on the use and effects of monosodium glu- 
tamate, R. Isker. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 25, 
No. 9 (Sept. 1949), pp. 760-761. 

A great deal of effort has been expended in order 
to develop acceptable rations for troops who must 
subsist on a restricted diet. Monotony and insi- 
pidity—two characteristic weaknesses of limited 
rations—had to be eliminated. Early tests indi- 
cated that the flavor of certain rationed items was 
improved when monosodium glutamate was added. 
The product was widely used by the Japanese in 
their army rations. The monosodium salt of the ac- 
tive form /-glutamie acid, added in small amounts, 
had a pronounced effect on the flavor of practically 
all foods to which it was added, without itself be- 
ing noticeable. The exceptions: it was very notice- 
able in certain fruits and in dairy products. 


Are your gas bills too high? T. Trait. Am. 
Restaurant Mag. 33, No. 9 (Sept. 1949), pp. 44- 
45, 68. 

Many restaurants are equipped with a variety 
of gas-heated cooking appliances, which, like other 
types of restaurant equipment, require some main- 
tenance from time to time if they are to be kept in 
proper operating condition. Such care, if provided 
at regular intervals, will insure not only satisfac- 
tory performance but a long operating life as well. 
The small investment in time, tools, and spare 
parts required will be repaid many times over. 


The administration sets the pace, \M. Bryan. 
Nation’s Schools 44, No. 4 (Oct. 1949), pp. 40-41. 
Approximately 6,000,000 of the 30,000,000 school 

children received a lunch of some type with the 

assistance of a federal subsidy during the school 
vear 1947-48. Lunches were served in about one- 
third of the schools in 40 states replying to a recent 
inquiry. The expansion has been caused by factors 
such as the widening conception of public education, 
discoveries of the sciences of nutrition and psy- 
chology, standards for school buildings, equipment, 
and staff. Not all school administrators are en- 
thusiastically leading their communities and their 
staffs in support of the school lunch program and 
in integrating it with other vital school activities. 

Afraid of costs, they fail to appreciate that the 

real costs are in absences because of illness; in 
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“repeaters,” who might have been saved from addi- 
tional years in school if good lunches had improved 
their ability to learn through lessening fatigue, o1 
had even been offered as an inducement for them 
to come to school regularly; in poorly nourished 
children, ignorant of food habits which will protect 
them through life, who will require medical care by 
the community as children and later as adults at 
costs up to 50 times as much per day as that of a 
good noon meal. 

Too busy to investigate new technics, many 
school administrators fail to utilize one of the most 
exciting teaching devices available to their schools 
and to recognize in the lunchroom experiences an 


opportunity for social training. 


Money making methods, |. SEARING. Restaurant 

Mgt. 125, No. 3 (Sept. 1949), p. 28. 

A service refrigerator is constantly being opens d 
and closed. This means you will have to set thi 
temperature lower to overcome the continual loss 
of cold air. It is safe to set it at 34 to 39 F, which 
will give the right range. Beer calls for 40°; most 
wines and ales, 50°; vegetables, 38 : meats, 33 


ice cream, 8° ; quick-freeze articles, 0° ; dairy prod- 
ucts need 38 


be used fairly soon. For these, 60° is about right 


, except eggs and butter which are to 


Eggs are one of the most popular breakfast dishes. 
Yet most restaurants simply serve them on a plate, 
where they become cold before the customer finishes. 


They should be served in a hot casserole or ramekin. 


Pressed, boned turkey in aluminum-wrapped 
roll, { EprroRIAL}. Hotel Monthly » No. 678 
(Sept. 1949), p. 56. 

Pressed, boned turkey for buffet and plate din- 
ners, service club luncheons, sandwiches and salads, 
marketed in a roll, wrapped in aluminum sheeting, 
has been introduced recently on the West Coast and 
may soon be available nationally. The roll weighs 
nine pounds and is made of all edible parts of the 
turkey except neck, extreme wing tips, liver, heart, 
and gizzard. The product, it is said, enables sand- 
wich slices to be cut for as little as five or six cents 
each. Claimed advantages include: (1) low cost 
due to economical boning method; (2) choice of 
rolls containing white meat, dark meat, or half ot 
each; (3) elimination of kitchen help required for 
dressing and carving; (4) full-bodied flavor of 
turkey retained; (5) perfect portion control; (6) 
less storage and freezer space needed; (7) oven- 
shrinkage greatly reduced; (8) few leftovers; and 
(9) food values conserved by the aluminum 


wrapper. 
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Social Welfare and Public Health 


Contributed by JANinA M. Czas Kowsk1, 
HELEN JOHNSON PHANEUF, 

Marrua Poraierer, and Avis Tuya 
Social Welfare and Public Health Section 


Connecticut Home Economics Association 


Diabetes detection and care, A. \1. SiNponi, MD. 
Med. Record 162, No. 8 (Aug. 1949), pp. 17-19. 
Diabetes is gradually becoming a world health 

problem because of the increased incidence and be- 

cause it is often complicated by the devastating 
disease arteriosclerosis, which affeets the vital parts 
of the body eves, heart, and legs. 

It has been estimated that over 4 per cent ol 
females and over 2 per cent of males under 50 
vears of age in the United States are likely to de- 
velop diabetes. There are probably today a million 
persons in this country who are diabetic without 
knowing it. The general public needs health edu- 
cation to help cope with the situation. The Ameri- 
ean Diabetes Association’s detection drive stresses 
four points: (a) discover the unknown diabetic; 
(b) secure the best treatment for all diabetics; 
(c) find better methods of treatment; (d) try to 
prevent diabetes 

The establishment of diabetic clinics is urged, 
where doctors, nurses, and dietitians will co-operate 
in curing and educating the patients. Thanks to 
modern care, the diabetic can be retained in the 
ranks of productive workers for vears.—M.P. 


Educational implications of clinical and _re- 
search findings in nutrition, . LocKwoop. J 
School Health 19, No.7 (Sept. 1949), pp. 180-185. 
Certain facts brought out by nutrition research 

show important and challenging educational impli- 

cations. Some of these facts are: (1) that few chil- 
dren in this country are receiving adequate daily 
diets in essential nutrients according to National 

Research Council recommendations; (2) that mal- 

nourished children are open to infection and are 

often school problems because of physical, emo- 
tional, and mental maladjustments; (3) that where 
certain supplementary dosages of nutrients are 
given, the health and nutritional status of the chil- 
dren can be improved; (4) that dietary status is 
not primarily dependent upon economic. status; 

(5) that it is difficult for families to maintain ade- 

quate diets in face of changing incomes, rising food 

costs, and changeable food supplies. 
Suggestions made for improving these situations 


through school and community are outlined as fol- 
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lows: (1) Nutrition education is vitally needed in 
communities and schools today. (2) Communities 
can be aided by programs giving them information 
in relation to food purchases, food costs, food 
equivalents. (3) Schools can be aided by: improved 
dietary intake for children through school lunch 
programs, better co-operation and co-ordination 
between the classroom and the lunchroom so that 
dietary practices and improved food habits can be 
encouraged and practiced, encouraging pupils to 
carry nutrition education into the home, improved 
health services to provide a more adequate coverage 
of health and nutrition problems, improved pre- 
service and In-service training of teachers in health 

and nutrition —H.J.P. 

Preventive medical services for the family, H. 
Meteney, MD. Milbank Mem. Quart. 27, No. 3 
(July 1949), pp. 251-259. 

Preventive medical services for the family could 
appropriately start with the premarital period. 
Later, the family could have a family physician to 
guide its members in health practices as well as 
treat them in illness. 

The pediatrician often arranges for supervision 
of children both in health and sickness. This should 
serve as a model for medical services to people 
throughout life. Intelligent co-operation of the 
family is essential. 

Such a program will require more and _ better 
facilities than are now available, broader educa- 
tion of physicians, organization of more medical 
groups and health insurance plans, accumulation of 
experience, and, above all, wise leadership.—J.M.C. 


Fluorine in foods, F. J. MceCuure. Public Health 
Repts. 64, No. 34 (Aug. 26, 1949), pp. 1061-1073. 
The majority of foods included in the average 

diet contain from 0.2 to 0.3 ppm or less fluorine in 

the foods as consumed. The fluorine content of 
edible plant produce is not influenced greatly by 
the amount of fluorine present in the soil and water. 

It also appears that natural food-borne fluorine is 

largely available for body assimilation, although 

data are still limited. 

It has been assumed that the average diet, ex- 
clusive of drinking water, provides 0.2 to 0.3 mg 
of fluorine daily. An additional intake of fluorine 
via drinking water has been considered advanta- 
geous to dental health, particularly during the form- 
ative tooth life. The possibility of a direct dietary 
fluoride supplement has been considered in cases 
where the drinking water does not provide a dental 
optimum quantity of fluorine.—A.T. 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Contributed by Marsorte RANKIN 
Drexel Institute of Technology 


Shrink-resistant wool sweaters, |. k. Brown. 
Textile Age 13, No. 10 (Oct. 1949), pp. 48-51. 
The Quartermaster Corps recently issued specifi- 

cations for the shrinkage control of sweaters. While 

there are still many angles to be solved before the 
problem of felt shrinkage is completely overcome, 
enough progress has been achieved that the buying 
publie will probably demand shrink-resistant quali- 
ties in all knitted goods in the immediate future. 
Control of shrinkage in knitted goods was almost 
an untried technique in this country until, halfway 
through World War II, the Quartermaster Corps 
initiated a program for production of shrink-resis- 
tant socks for the Army. Now the Quartermaster 

Corps is requiring that more and more knitted items 

meet strict nonshrinkage tests. This article de- 

scribes the process and outlines tests that finished 


goods must meet. 


Cotton jersey shrinkage varies with construc- 
tion, H. M. Fietcuer. Textile World 99, No. 
10 (Oct. 1949), pp. 139, 149. 

Manufacturers of knitted goods are much con- 
cerned over the lack of dimensional stability in 
knitted fabrics. How much allowance for shrink- 
age is needed depends on: (1) effect of fabric con- 
struction upon dimensional change; (2) effect of 
laundering procedures on dimensional stability ; and 
(3) whether laundering methods now commonly 
used are satisfactory for knitted fabrics. 

Results of research recently completed by the 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economies 
show that: (1) the greater the number of courses 
per inch in knitting, the less lengthwise shrinkage; 
(2) the greater the number of courses, the less 
widthwise stretching and the more widthwise shrink- 
age; (3) tumbling in laundering and drying in- 
creases lengthwise shrinkage more than nonagitated 


washing and drying. 


Durable flame retardant. Textile Age 13, No. 10 

(Oct. 1949), pp. 68-69. 

A flame-resistant chemical for cotton and rayon 
fabrics, trade-marked “Erifon,”’ has been reported. 
It is claimed to give flame resistance that is durable 
to dry cleaning, normal hand laundering, and 
weathering but which does not change the hand or 
appearance of the material. A flame held to treated 
material will char the fabric at the point of con- 
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tact, but the flame does not spread. The degree 
of flame-resistance that has been achieved surpasses 
the most exacting fabric flame tests of government 


and industry. 


Preshrinking process for polyethylene fabrics. 

Textile Age 13, No. 10 (Oct. 1949), pp. 68-69. 

A new finishing treatment announced by Ameri- 
can Viscose Corporation preshrinks polyethylene 
fabrics to less than 2 per cent residual shrinkage 
at temperatures up to 165° F. This, it is believed, 
removes the last barrier from the widespread use 
of these fabrics in such articles as automobile seat 
covers, upholstery, luggage, women’s hats, and 


draperies. 


Raw silk in normal trading. [l:piToRIAL|. Rayon 
& Synthetic Textiles 30, No. 10 (Oct. 1949), p. 36. 
Everyone conversant with the American textile 

industry holds to the belief that there is a place 

for a moderate volume of raw silk to be used in thi 

United States that will not endanger other fibers 

and that will help in building up the necessary 

trade recovery for Japan. By re-establishment of 

a normal trading method for raw silk, its position 

in the textile market is influenced by the customary 

demands of the industry. 

World War II brought a complete blackout of 
raw silk from Japan. When silk trade began again, 
it was under strict military control; former methods 
of handling it were no longer available; and othe: 
fibers, especially nylon, were available to the knit- 
ting and weaving trade Hence, its recove ry has 


been slow. 


Blended fibers open way to new era, \\V. A. B 

Davipson. Rayon & Synthetic Textiles 30, No 

9 (Sept. 1949), pp. 84-87. 

The blending of fibers, both synthetic and nat- 
ural, is destined to make new history in the years 
ahead. Being engineered for a specific purpose, 
synthetic yarns and fabrics have a decided advan- 
tage over the natural fibers in that their production 
can be controlled and varied by scientific methods 
to ensure that the finished products fit perfectly 
into a predetermined end use. Blends can provide 
a specific fabric for a specific use at a specific price. 
Each step in experimentation brings greater value 
through lower cost and more attractive fabrics fo1 
the consumer. 

Synthetics used alone and in blends include rayon, 
nylon, orlon, celeose, vinyon N, fiberglas, and 
vicara. Another new yarn, still termed merely 
“Fiber V,” is now being made ready for the market. 








News Notes 





GENERAL 


Ella J. Rose, head of the department of home 
economics education at the University of Minnesota, 
honored the the 
Minnesota Vocational Association in Minneapolis 


was during annual meeting of 
on October 21 and 22 by being presented the Leader- 
ship Award of the Minneapolis Star and Tribune. 
This included a gold key and certificate 

Mrs. Margaret J. Stannard, first director of the 
Garland School of Homemaking in Boston, died 
in Brookline, Massachusetts, on October 30. She 
from the School in 1929 and had been an 


She 


retired 
invalid for nearly 13 years prior to her death. 
Was the AHEA 


the early presidents of the New England Home 


a charter member of and one otf 
Economics Association, now the Eastern Massachu- 
setts Home Economics Association. In her teach- 
ing Mrs. Stannard that 
more important than housekeeping and that family 


insisted “homemaking is 
relationships must be the center of effort in home- 
making.” 

A. Nicholass, a member of the Lake 
Placid Conference group and a charter member ot 
the AHEA, died in Malden, Massachusetts, on No- 
vember 5 at the age of 92. After serving as director 
of the Boston Normal School of Cookery, she later 


Louisa 


became director of the Mary Hemenway School ot 
Household Arts in the State Teachers College at 
Framingham, Massachusetts After her retirement 
some years ago, she lived in Maplewood until the 
illness about ago 


onset of three years Funeral 


services were held in St. Paul’s Chureh in Malden 
on November 8 

AHEA representatives at the National Confer- 
ence on the Occ upied Countries sponsored in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on December 9 and 10, 1949, by the 
Commission on the Occupied Areas of the American 
Council on Education, with the co-operation of the 
Department of State, were: Muriel Brown of the 


U. S. Office of Edueation: Mrs. Dora S. Lewis. 
Hunter College: and Marion H. Steele, AHEA 
headquarters. 
INTERNATIONAL 

Dr. Leela Desai of Baroda, India, was in the 
United States this fall to seek advice from the 


Home Economics Association, govern- 


American 
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mental agencies, and various colleges and universi- 
ties on curriculum plans, textbooks, equipment, and 
teaching personnel for the proposed Women’s Home 
Science College to be established at the M. 8. Um- 
versity of Baroda in the early summer of 1950 
Dr. Desai will be dean of this new college. 

The 1949-50 interchange of teachers program 
the United States and Great Britain in- 
cludes the following home economists: Frances W 
Rudd of the Jacksonville (Arkansas) High School 
and Anna R. M. Falconer of the Stobswell Central 
Dundee, Seotland; Marjorie A. Ochs of 
Joliet (Illinois) Township High School and 
neth Park Modern Senior Girls’ 
School, St. Helen’s, Lancashire, England; Helen 
May Overs, Jamestown (New York) High School 
and Mabel Thomas, High Street Primary School, 
Barry, South Wales; Elizabeth Marie Barchfeld, 
Aspinwall (Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania) High School 
and Kathleen E. Trenaman, The Grammar School, 
Okehampton, Devon, England; and Mrs. 
Krebs, St. Albans (West Virginia) High School and 
Phyllis Marve 
ondary Modern School, Barnstaple, England 


between 


School, 
Grwen- 


Seddon, Grange 


Ve ra 


Drummond, Barnstaple Girls’ Sec- 


ALABAMA 


Home Mrs. Ouida 


Hicks of Montgomery, chairman of the state legis- 


Economics Association. 
lative committee, has initiated a five-point program 
covering major objectives in which all home econ- 
omists are interested. 

About People. Mildred 
College made a survey through a questionnaire to 
the 
course In textiles and clothing. 

Mrs. Marion Spidle of Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute has been elected secretary of the research 


Meroney of Judson 


determine interest of teachers in a refresher 


division of the Southeastern Region of the Associa- 


tion of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities. 


ARIZONA 


“Achieving Human Values Through Home- 
the the 18th 


Teachers Conference in 


making Education” was theme of 


Annual Homemaking 
Phoenix from August 22 to 25. 

About People. Margaret Pipes is acting head 
of the home economics department at Arizona State 
Flagstaff. Bertha 
faculty member there. 

Dr. Bessie McNeil and Ruth Daum are new home 
economics staff members at Phoenix College. 


College at Strange is a new 


Mrs. Eva W. Scully, state supervisor of home- 
making education, has been selected as vice-presi- 
dent of the American Vocational Association to fill 
the unexpired term of Maude Williamson, now in 
Japan on a two-year assignment. 
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September appointments to the Extension Serv- 
ice staff included two 1949 graduates: Mary Gail 
Bonsall of Washington State College, agent-at-large, 
and Mrs. Alice Hill of the University of California 
at Los Angeles, who succeeds Lora Ward, now with 


the Hawaiian Extension Service at Hilo. 


CALIFORNIA 


Home Economics Association. Mrs. Ruth EF. 
Walker, supervisor of school cafeterias in Oakland, 
is the new Association president, and Bessie Miller 
is the new treasurer. 

The Bay Section has adopted the Hauf Hardérode 
School (Landfrauenschule) in Germany as the re- 
sult of inspiration gained at the San Francisco 
meeting of the AHEA and a letter received from 
Mrs. Lucile Osborn Rust, who was a consultant in 
Germany last summer. Members will be asked to 
contribute items needed by the School. Mrs. 
Lenore Gross is chairman of the Section’s inter- 
national relations committee. Other sections of the 
Association are planning similar projects. Mrs. 
Edith Harwood is chairman of the state Associa- 
tion’s international relations committee. 

“International Friendship,” “Home Economics 
at the Crossroads,” “Furnishings for Family Liv- 
ing,” and a child development workshop are pro- 
gram themes selected by the Southern Section, ac- 
cording to Grace E. Phelps, Section president. 

Jane Sedgwick, publicity chairman for the North 
Central Section, plans to publish articles in all news- 
papers throughout the state and is compiling feature 
stories and profiles for release in a series about out- 
standing home economists. The Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Association will combine with 
home economists in a radio broadcast. 


COLORADO 


A Health Council, with members representing all 
organizations interested in improving public health, 
is being organized in Colorado. Gladys Kinsman 
Lewis, state nutritionist, represents home economics. 

The new Coordinating Council of Women’s 
Organizations will serve as a clearinghouse for ac- 
tivities of all women’s groups in the state. Mrs. 
Lucile Fee, state supervisor of homemaking educa- 
tion, represents the Colorado Home Economics 
Association. 

*“Home—Fountain Head of Democracy,” the 
theme of the meeting of the National Council of 
Home Demonstration Clubs in Colorado Springs in 
October, was developed on a world-wide scale. The 
2,544 rural women present from 39 states, Puerto 
Rico, Hawaii, Scotland, New Zealand, and Germany 
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were helped to an understanding of the family’s 
role in developing a democratic world through a 
program which included a discussion of problems 
in Germany by Elisabeth Lorentz, a home economist 
of that country now studying in South Dakota; 
a report of the United Nations meeting by F. A. 
Anderson, director of the Colorado Extension Serv- 
ice; and an international tea and pageant. 

Home Economics in Higher Education is being 
studied by the college section of the Association, 
which will have at its January meeting a discussion 
of the section on general education. 

About People. Six new home demonstration 
agents have been added to the extension staff: in 
Otero County, Elizabeth Brua; Sedgwick County, 
Emma R. Davis; Lincoln County, Florence Grib- 
bell; Powers County, Luella Reed; Fremont County, 
Mrs. Mildred Masterson; and as itinerant home 
demonstration agent, Doris Harrison 

tuth Blair of the University of Colorado, who is 
on leave for the winter quarter, plans to visit 
Lydia Roberts in Puerto Rico and travel in South 
America. 

Ila Mae Hobson is the new director of the adult 
homemaking program at Opportunity School in 
Denver. She succeeds Mary Ann Babich, who re- 


signed in June to be married. 


DELAW ARE 


Delaware’s first urban extension specialist in 
home economics, Mrs. Esther Alderman, is working 
with homemaker groups in Wilmington and _ its 
suburbs. In giving programs at meetings of home 
demonstration clubs and other women’s groups, 
Mrs. Alderman specializes in consumer education 
and marketing, as well as presents other home eco- 
nomics topics. She also conducts a weekly home- 
makers program over a Wilmington radio station. 
A Purdue graduate, Mrs. Alderman formerly taught 
home economics in Three Oaks, Michigan, and in 
high schools in West Grove and West Chester, 
Pennsylvania. 

A breakfast campaign was held throughout 
Delaware during the week of November 14, under 
the sponsorship of the Delaware Nutrition Commit- 
tee. The campaign was planned around needs re- 
vealed by a state-wide survey, made last year, in 
which 920 persons, representing industrial workers, 
homemakers, school children, and university men 
and women, were interviewed. A model breakfast 
menu was featured in radio and newspaper pub- 
licity, loeal exhibits, publicity breakfasts, and win- 
dow displays. High school girls, home economies 
students at the University of Delaware, 4-H clubs, 
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and home demonstration groups concentrated on 
serving better breakfasts during November. 

Additions and changes in the School of Home 
Economics at the University of Delaware include 
a new foods laboratory and the moving of the home 
management class to a house off-campus. 

About People. In the School of Home Economics 
at the University of Delaware, Anne Marie Murphy, 
former therapeutic and teaching dietitian at Mercy 
Hospital, Springfield, Massachusetts, has succeeded 
Hazel Baker, who resigned as instructor in foods 
and nutrition. Miss Murphy secured her MS degree 
last summer at the University of Massachusetts. 
Mrs. Arthur T. Sweet, Jr., formerly of the Woman’s 
College, University of North Carolina, and on the 
staff of the Oak Ridge (Tennessee) Nursery School, 
is the new instructor in child development and in 
charge of the nursery school. 

Barbara Shafer, chairman of women’s affairs at 
the University, a student government post, received 
a Danforth Foundation Summer Fellowship. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Home Economics Association. The opening 
meeting in October gave members an opportunity 
to hear reports from two D. C. home economists 
attending the Seventh International Congress of 
Home Economies in Stockholm: Marjorie M. Hesel- 
tine, vice-president of AHEA and chairman of the 
U. S. delegation, and Flemmie Kittrell, head of 
home economics at Howard University. 

“Thanksgiving in the American Home” was 
the theme of the First Annual Conference of the 
Association held on November 19 at George Wash- 
ington University. Features were a talk on “Holi- 
day Hospitality” by Eleanor Bateman of the New 
England Poultry and Egg Institute; a demonstra- 
tion of flower arrangements for the holidays by 
Mrs. Amelia Gude Thomas; equipment movies, 
“Grandma Goes to Town” and “Winning Seal of 
Approval”; and a style show through the courtesy 
of the McCall Corporation. The luncheon speaker, 
Bess Furman, author of Washington By-line, 
brought the reactions of a newspaperwoman to 


home economics in her talk “Report from Home.” 


FLORIDA 


Home Economics Association. ‘Better Living 
Through Better Use of Florida’s Resources and 
Research” was the theme of the 28th Annual Meet- 
ing and Exhibit of the Association in the Angebilt 
Hotel, Orlando, on November 4 and 5. The gen- 
eral meeting Friday night included discussion of 
“Simple Plans for Rural Florida Homes” by John 
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M. Johnson, agricultural engineer of the Florida 
Extension Service, and “Furnishings and Acces- 
sories in Florida Homes,” illustrated with slides, 
by Eleanor Rosenberg, chairman of the art division 
of the Association. Janet Smith of Florida State 
University was discussion leader. 

On Saturday morning, the topic “The Radioactive 
Isotopes in the Study of Nutrition” was discussed 
by G. K. Davis of the Experiment Station at the 
University of Florida, and “New Processes and 
Packaging of Foods” by Jennie A. MeIntosh of 
Florida State University. The discussion leader 
was Dean Margaret R. Sandels of Florida State 
University. 

At the Saturday afternoon session, “Significance 
of the Activities of the American Home Economics 
Association” was discussed by Mildred Horton, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the AHEA, who made her first 
official trip to Florida for this meeting; and plans 
for recruitment were outlined by Mary E. Keown, 
chairman of the recruitment committee of th 
Florida Home Economies Association, 

This was the first time that the Association's 
annual meeting had included exhibits. 

Anna Mae Sikes, district home demonstration 
agent, was elected president of the Association. 

A bibliography on careers in home economics has 
been compiled by the department of elementary and 
secondary schools. Katie Barrineau of the Pensa- 
cola Junior College is chairman of this department. 


GEORGIA 


Home Economics Association. The ten district 
units, all of which held fall meetings, are proving 
effective in providing for active participation by 
more members. 

Sponsoring a “Career Day in the Field of Hom 
Economics” is one of the main projects of the 
Georgia HEIB’s this year. Students from the vari- 
ous Georgia colleges will participate in the program 
and will visit business home economists on the job 

A major in nursery school and child develop- 
ment and one in nutrition have been added to the 
six previously offered by the School of Home Eco- 
nomics at the University of Georgia. 

A program of evaluation is under way this year 
in the nine community high schools in the Atlanta 
system. At the October workshop on evaluation 
sponsored by the Teachers Association, Irwin 
Sperry, head of the department of family life at 
the University of Georgia, was the consultant in 
homemaking education. 

*Georgia’s Children Deserve the Best” was thie 
slogan appearing on a billboard sponsored during 





APs 
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American Education Week by homemaking educa- 
tion departments in the Macon.schools through their 
Future Homemakers of America chapters. 

New developments in the fields of agriculture 
and home economics as they relate to the farm and 
to home management were considered at a series of 
fall district conferences for county extension agents 
and home demonstration agents. 

About People. New home economics faculty 
members at the University of Georgia are: Mrs. 
Marion Walker, who received her MS at the Un- 
versity of Illinois, assistant professor of equipment ; 
and Mrs. Kathryne Moore MeCraney, an alumna 
of Alabama Polytechnic Institute, instructor in 
child development. 

Katharine Holtzclaw has resumed her work as 
head of the home economies division at the Georgia 
State College for Women after a six-month assign- 
ment in Germany with the Military Government. 

Mrs. Agnes Reasor Olmstead, an alumna of Pur- 
due University, recently became foods editor of 
the Atlanta Constitution. 


HAWAII 

Oahu Home Economics Association. At the 
October meeting Mildred MeIntosh of the Hawaiian 
Extension Service and Oma Umbel of the University 
of Hawaii reported on their summer trips to Europe. 
Miss McIntosh traveled with a student group from 
Colorado A & M College and Miss Umbel with a 
group Ol college clothing and textile teachers. 

To acquaint local teachers with equipment and 
lecture facilities which the home service depart- 
ment of the Hawaiian Electric Company has to of- 
fer, the Company entertained the Honolulu home 
economies teachers at a luncheon and demonstration. 

About People. Wilma Johnson, who recently 
received her M.A. degree at Oklahoma A & M Col- 
lege, is the new supervisor of intern teachers at 
Waipahu High School. She succeeds Emiko Iwa- 
shita, now working for her master’s degree at The 
Pennsylvania State College. 

Mrs. Izola Parker and Lora Ward, formerly home 
agents in Utah and Arizona, respectively, were 
appointed home demonstration agents on Septem- 
ber 1, Mrs. Parker in South Oahu County and Miss 
Ward in East Hawaii County. 

Geraldine Bryant, who resigned from the staff of 
the Hawaii Agricultural Experiment Station on 
September 1 to return to the mainland, has been 


succeeded by Kathryn J. Orr, who recently received 
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FOR A NEW YEAR'S 
BUFFET 


Choose a cookie that’s 


/. Not too sweet 








2 Easily made in quantities 


3 A study in black and white 


Z For example: 








CHECKER-BOARD BROWNIES 


MIX AND SIFT TOGETHER 
14 c. sifted flour 
Vy tsp. baking powder 
14 tsp. sale 
CREAM TOGETHER UNTIL 
AND FLUFFY eee 
4 c. shortening 
14 ¢. sugar 
ADD 2 eggs, well beaten, and stir 
unul smooth 
ADD _ Flour mixture 
1 tsp. vanilla 
1 c. broken nutmeats 


Divide batter in half 

, and to one half add 14 pk 
oe Semi-Sweet Chocolate, melted. Drop Ps am 

y tablespoonfuls into 8” 5 

quare, greased w - 
paper lined pan, alternating light and dark Beamon 
to form a checkerboard effect. 2 


BAKE AT: 350°F. TIME: 30 Min. 
YIELD: 16 squares 


piber Choices: Black and White Pinwheels or Choco 

= Sponge Drops (Recipes for th : 

request. Write Nestle’s Cheesia ese sent on 
te Ti 

Hudson St, New York 13,N.¥). 0 em © 













College. Toll House® Cookies 
are America’s Favorite, 

all-occasion choice. Recipe 
on the back of each package. 


NESTLEs 


THE GREATEST TASTE IN CHOCOLATE 


® Lamont, Corliss & Co. 


her master’s degree from Michigan State 
Miss Orr expects to devote much of her time to 
problems relating to the quick-freezing of Ha- 
walian foods. 

Mrs. Wilma Lohmeyer, formerly of the Wheat 
Flour Institute, has been appointed director of home 





economies in the Honolulu Gas Company and will 
supervise the reorganization of that department. 
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IDAHO 

“The Home Management House as a Center 
of Home Living on the Campus” is the title of a 
demonstration project of the senior home economics 
students at the University of Idaho to promote 
home economics. 

Adult education classes for practice teachers at 
the University are integrated with other community 
programs, and the students are obtaining experience 
in the home demonstration field, home service work, 
child health clinic, recreation center, and the Parent- 
Teacher Association. 

Summer school courses in home economics were 
offered for the first time last summer at Idaho State 
College. Classes and workshops in clothing and 
home economics education were taught by Esther 
Stalker and Alberta Hill of the staff. 

Marian Bennion, recently therapeutic dietitian 
at Presbyterian Hospital, New York City, has been 
appointed instructor in foods at Idaho State College. 
She received her M.A. degree in institutional man- 
agement at Columbia University. 


ILLINOIS 

Home Economics Association. Activities of 
the home economics in health education committee 
have included (1) preparation of an illustrated 
fiver on “Health Education” to send out with the 
News Letter to all members to suggest ways in which 
home economists can promote health education, and 
(2) compilation of a list of agencies in Illinois which 
provide health education material in the state. 

To meet their quota for the AHEA Permanent 
Headquarters Fund, Chicago HEIB’s are selling 
“Favorite Desserts,” a cookbook compiled from 
recipes contributed by members. 

The law as it relates to a woman’s personal and 
business affairs was d?°cussed at the October meet- 
ing of the Chicago HEIB’s by Miss B. Fain Tucker, 
Chicago attorney. 

A talk on “Our Home—The World” by Laura 
Lane of the “Country Gentleman” at the November 
meeting gave members an insight into the force 
wielded by farm women in both national and inter- 
national affairs. The Chicago HEIB’s have about 
215 members. 

Courses and sequences in the department of 
home economics at the University of Chicago were 
reorganized during the fall quarter in order to fit 
them into the present University policy for higher 
degrees. Courses for a master’s degree begin in 
the junior year and normally cover three years of 
work. The PhD degree requires a still higher level 
of specialization and research. (A brochure avail- 
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able to anyone who is interested is described on 
page 75.) 

Seven modern kitchens are included in the new 
foods laboratory at the University of Illinois, and 
students rotate from one unit kitchen to another. 
The laboratories will meet the needs of five courses: 
diet in disease, beginning foods and nutrition, food 
economics and meal management, dietetics, and 
food preparation courses for nonmajors. 

Work leading to a master’s degree in home 
economics with emphasis on family housing is now 
being offered at the University of Illinois. 

About People. Lucky K. Woody, who served 
23 years in the department of home economics at 
Southern Illinois University, has retired. She will 
continue to live in Carbondale. Miss Woody has 
been succeeded by Lillian B. Knudson, recently of 
the University of Oklahoma. 

Caroline E. Van Mason, formerly staff dietitian 
at the University of California Medical Center in 
San Francisco, has joined the SIU staff to teach 
institution management and dietetics and to man- 
age the canteen. 

Mildred K. McBride is the new director of Sears, 
Roebuck and Company's home economics labora- 
tory. She formerly was home adviser in Vermillion 
County for the Illinois Extension Service. 

Three new members of the Illinois State Normal 
University’s home economics staff are: Bernadine 
Johnson, rec ntly of State Teachers College, Mans- 
field, Pennsylvania; Clara Merrifield from Stephens 
College; and Jean Phipps, former instructor at 


Illinois Soldiers and Sailors Children’s School 


INDIANA 


State Home Economics Association. Florence 
Fallgatter of Iowa State College, AHEA president- 
elect, participated in a “Symposium of European 
Trips” at South Bend, where one of the five sectional 
meetings of the Association was held on October 27. 
Miss Fallgatter discussed happenings and plans 
erowing out of “The Seventh International Con- 
gress of Home Economics.” At this same meeting, 
Marie Nagovsky of Purdue University, chairman 
of the international relations committee of the As- 
sociation, reported on “The Educational Study 
Tour in International Understanding.”’ 

The program planners for the fall meetings ac- 
cepted the challenge set forth in the AHEA’s pro- 
eram of work for 1949-50, which urged that mem- 
ber organizations be fully aware of international 
developments and through understanding of our 
foreign neighbors be able to do something construc- 
tive for and with them. 





“ 
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At the joint meeting of the Indiana teachers and 
the Association in Indianapolis and Gary, Mrs. Lucile 
Rust of Kansas State College, who last summer 
served as a home economics consultant in Germany, 
discussed her recommendations for the development 
of home economics in that country; Cecilia Schuck 
of Purdue University, who also visited in Europe 
last summer, gave a glimpse into the “Home Life 
in the Seandinavian Countries”; and Precissa Irma 
Pineda, on leave from the Institute of Nutrition in 
Manila, Philippine Republic, and at present doing 
graduate work in nutrition at Indiana University, 
gave the audience a picture of home life problems 
in Manila. Judson T. Landis, associate professor 
of sociology and anthropology at Michigan State 
College, discussed the home economics teacher's part 
in the enrichment of family living. 

At the Indianapolis meeting, Beth Peterson of 
the Du Pont Company’s extension division, in her 
talk “From Calico to Nylon,” gave a review of 
things to come for better living 

At Fort Wayne, Mary Hall of Wolf and Dessauer 
Better Homes Stores, described new textiles and 
ideas in furniture styling and latest accessories be- 
ing used in home furnishing and decoration. 

At Evansville, home economies teachers of south- 
western Indiana were guests of the International 
Harvester ¢ company for a demonstration of freezing. 


IOWA 


Home Economics Association. Speakers at thi 
fall meeting on November 4 in Des Moines were 
Florence Fallgatter of Iowa State College, whose 


topie was “Gree tings from the Seventh International 


Congress of Home Economies at Stockholm, 
Sweden”; Mrs. Edward Samore, Sioux City home- 
maker, who discussed, “Britain’s Nationalized 


Health Scheme and Its International Significance”; 
and Mrs. Myrtle Meyer, who spoke on “Taking the 
Long View in Child Care.” 

The Association’s “Iowa” notepaper and copies 
of the book How I Cook It by Virginia MeDonald 
were sold for the benefit of the Permanent Head- 
quarters Fund of the AHEA. 

The college and university department of the As- 
sociation held its first meeting in Iowa City on 
October 8 with eight colleges represented and Sybil 
Woodruff as chairman. 

A new sewing manual, Sewing Techniques for 
Beginners with basic clothing construction princi- 
ples, is being prepared under the sponsorship of the 
Association through the co-operation of clothing 
authorities of the state. It is to be published by the 
Iowa State College Press early this spring for use 
both in classrooms and by the general public. 

A home economics movie about home economics 
training in colleges and careers is now being pre- 
pared at Iowa State College. This color film will 
run approximately 20 minutes and will be practical 
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MALTEX points the 
way to a 
GOOD BREAKFAST 


Everyone needs nourishing breakfasts, 
but not everybody eats them. That’s why 
Maltex Cereal is important. It’s so deli- 
cious! The rich, nut-like flavor—result of 
combining Toasted Wheat and Malted 
Barley—is so temptingly naturally sweet 
you just can’t help liking it. Maltex is 
nourishing, easily digested . . . the ideal 
hot cereal for nutrition-right break- 
fasts. 


. . . SO Maltex will help you launch 
your breakfast project. 


Write today for new catalog of 14 FREE teach- 
ing aids. Posters, charts, booklets with strong 
child appeal . . . a wonderful help in building 
good eating habits. Offer limited to localities 
north of Washington, D. C. and east of Chicago. 


Send a post card today to 


Home Economics Dept. 


Maltex Co. Burlington, Vt. 
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for use in institutions offering home economics. It 
will be completed in the late spring. 

About People. New staff members at the State 
University of Iowa are Margaret Brennan from 
Cornell University in foods and Myra Baker, who 
received a master’s degree at the University of 
Wisconsin in June, in textiles and clothing. 

New staff members at Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege are: Mrs. Olive Holliday to teach child develop- 
ment and personal and family relations; Bernice 
Jansen, home economics education and clothing con- 
struction; and Sarah Manning, household equip- 
ment, consumer problems, and home management. 

Lela Mae Ping is serving on the “Committee of 
Nine,” an all-college committee at ISTC to study 
curriculum. 

Pearl Jackson, a graduate student at lowa State 
College, was awarded the first annual Mary 
Swartz Rose fellowship at the 32d annual conven- 
tion of the American Dietetic Association. 

New staff members at ISC this year include: 
Gladys Hamlin, associate professor of applied art; 
Dr. Elizabeth Cox and Loraine Myers, assistant 
professors of foods and nutrition; and Lillian Brehm, 
assistant professor of textiles and clothing. 

In recognition of her many years of service at 
ISC, Joanne Hansen, professor in the applied art 
department, has been appointed artist-in-residence 
for 1949-50. 

Mildred Nelson of the Iowa Extension Service 
was married on September 18 to Delbert D. Smith. 

Edna Kraft of the State Board of Vocational Ed- 
ucation became Mrs. Hubert James on October 1. 


KANSAS 

Home Economics Association. An Association 
committee, of which Marvel Cox is chairman, is 
preparing a brochure on home economics careers 
to be used as recruitment material in high schools. 

The detailed new ‘Guide for Home Economics,” 
prepared by the Association’s curriculum committee 
and members of a curriculum workshop, was dis- 
cussed at the fall vocational homemaking teachers 
district conference, with emphasis on best ways 
of using this material. 

The Topeka Home Economics Association has 
held a bingo party, an auction of kitchen equip- 
ment, and a rummage sale to raise money for 
AHEA’s Permanent Headquarters Fund. 

The series of radio talks prepared by the AHEA 
on the results of the Consumer Speaks Project is 
being broadcast by the department of home eco- 
nomics of the Kansas State Teachers College, Pitts- 
burg, through the courtesy of Radio Station KSEK. 
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A new clothing laboratory has been acquired 
by Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia. 

“Planning Guide for Family Living” is the 
title of a booklet prepared by the Farmers Home 
Administration home management specialists for 
use throughout the year in administering housing 
and all other programs covered by the FHA. The 
guide includes fundamental information regarding 
food needs, clothing needs, and kitchen arrange- 
ment and equipment. The information is being 
used by the county supervisors in advising families 
being aided by the program. 

To explain farm housing loans to be made by 
the FHA under the Housing Act of 1949, the home 
management specialists in Kansas, Marian V. 
Hester and Mrs. Elaine L. Allen, the first of 
November assisted their state staff members in 
conducting meetings of county personnel. 

About People. Harold Woods, formerly of 
Oklahoma A & M College, has been added to the 
home economics staff of Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia. 

Evelynne Cedarlund, M.A., University of Minne- 
sota, ‘49, has joined the staff of the Kansas State 
Teachers College, Pittsburg, as clothing and related 
art instructor. 

Virginia Lee Green, new recreation specialist in 
the Extension Service, is a graduate of Kansas State 
College with a degree in physical education. She 
also studied at the University of Wisconsin and has 
had experience in field recreation with the American 
ted Cross in Japan and the Philippines. 

Pearl Rorabaugh, nutritionist with the State 
Board of Health, is co-operating with a child health 
program at Indian agency centers in Kansas and 
has been giving demonstrations of formula steriliza- 
tion. 

For the third time, Dean Margaret Justin of 
Kansas State College was drafted to direct a work- 
shop in home economics administration for the 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universi- 
ties at Tapoco, North Carolina, from October 16 
to 20. Each person present worked with a group 
concentrating on one administrative problem. Sub- 
jects for study included: “Effective Personnel 
Management,” “Dynamics of Human Relations in 
Student Recruitment, Guidance, and Growth,” and 
“Implications to Home Economics of Recent Edu- 
cational Developments.” 

Grace Wilkie has resigned as head of the home 
economics department at the Municipal University 
of Wichita but still retains her professorship in that 
department and teaches some classes. Katharine 
Keuren is acting head of the department. 
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The coldness of ice cream...what effect on the body? 


New tests measure effects of food temperature 


OES THE coldness of ice cream affect gastric in pulse or blood pressure of these young men. And 
function? Does it affect blood pressure? average portions (4% quart) of ice cream caused 
Pulse? Body temperature? no change in body temperature, while the only effect of 


. 7 as larger portions (24 quart) was a temporary decrease 
Recent tests entailed serving college men with ice ' . F F 
: : : aes in skin temperature. 
cream mixtures at temperatures varying from —8°C. 


(18°F.) to 65°C. (149°F.).* Barium sulphate was Again research has extended the boundaries of our 
included in the mixtures, so X-ray could be used to knowledge about ice cream as a food. When planning 
measure gastric function. And the X-ray showed that meals, it is desirable to take advantage of 
temperature of ice cream when served had no effect ice cream’s nourishment and popularity. 


whatever on emptying time of the stomach. 
*Henschel, A., Taylor, H. L., and Keys, A. Some responses of man 


It was also found that an ordinary size serving, even to internal thermal stimulation. Fed. Proc. 8:73 (March) 1949 


of the coldest ice cream, caused no significant variation 


a Natl ai COUNCIL 


Ne The presence of this seal indicates that 111 North Canal Street ° Chicago 6, Illinois 
- ©; all nutrition statements in this adver- 

weer =~ tisement have been found acceptable 
‘Wy > by the Council on Foods and Nutrition 
“ecu” of the American Medical Association. devoted to nutrition research and education to extend the use of dairy products. 
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Since 1915 the National Dairy Council, a non-profit organization, has been 
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Now 1s the time to make plans for attending the 


* 


ANNUAL MEETING AND EXHIBIT 


OF THI 
AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
Al 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


July 11-14, 1950 


THEME—*“ENLARGING THE SPHERE OF HOME ECONOMICS” 


National and international speakers. Sessions on cur- 


rent problems relating to family living in 1950. 


EX HIBITS—MORE COMPANIES, WIDER VARIELY 


Displaying many new products and services stimulating 


to Home Economists in every division of interest. 


NEW ENGLAND HOSPITALIT Y— 
Many special social events are being planned which will 


make this occasion long remembered. 


WATCH THE JOURNAL 
FOR PROGRAM DETAILS 


The February JOURNAL will carry a list of hotels and rates as well as an application 
blank for room reservations. Assignment of rooms will not be made until April 1, 
1950, but will be made in order applications are received after March 1, 1950, at 
the AHEA Housing Bureau in Boston, Mass. 
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If any of these symptoms appear, see your doctor at once. 


Write for the booklet about cancer. Just address your request to “CANCER”. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY, INC. 
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American Home Economics Association 
700 Victor Building, Washington 1, D. C. 
October 1, 1949 























Do you know that 


«=—=YOUR OWN 
ASSOCIATION 


AHEA 


publishes many important books and 
pamphlets in your field of interest 
in home economics? 


Career Aids 

Art 

Family Economics 
Consumer Problems 
Food and Nutrition 
Housing and Equipment 
Textiles and Clothing 


Just to mention a few! 


Clip and mail this coupon 


American Home Economics Association 
700 Victor Building, Washington 1, D. C. 


-: 
: Please send me.........copies of the AHEA publications list FREE 
FID scensnisrcnuennion ee paisa — 

| , tt “ 

| IED scisinsininiscinsisishisitinitcuninanitamiiiia wginilnn a Dik 

7 pee 

| ee... an innuiees State 

Mail to: 

| 
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HELP WANTED 


Home Economist qualified through experience and 


economics program for Pennsylvania food company. 
Age approximately thirty-five. Salary open for dis- 


Washington 1, D. C. 





education to take charge of large and varied home 


cussion. Box #J-10, AHEA, 700 Victor Building, 








HELP WANTED 


Home Economist with record of accomplishment 
in quantity food preparation and recipe development. 
Hotel and/or institutional background preferred, with 
liking for travel. Preferably about 30. Pennsylvania 
food company. Salary open for discussion. Box 
#J-11, AHEA, 700 Victor Building, Washington 1, 
D.C. 
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Start 


The 


Send for this free breakfast teaching 
unit which provides helpful material to 
teach the better breakfast lesson. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, Ine. 


A research and educational endeavor devoted 
to the betterment of national nutrition 


135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Your New Year's Classes with this 


Interesting Better Breakfast Lesson 


Breakfast Teaching Unit includes: 


~ 


24-PAGE TEACHER'S SOURCE BOOK 


“A Basic Breakfast Pattern’’ edited by ~ 
wg V. McCollum Peter Eee 
of Biochemistry, The Jo opkins 
University . . . ts authoritative 
information on kfast and its im- 
portance to teen-agers and adults . . . 
the scientific study of adverse effects 

of “breakfast skipping” habits 

. . - interestingly illustrated with 
charts and photographs. 


** 25 STUDENTS’ WORK SHEETS 


Excellent for classroom or home as- 
signments on weekly menu planning 
and breakfast cost comparisons. 


+ CLASSROOM WALL CHART 


A forcefully illustrated chart, 
size 22" x 16” in full colors, ct 
shows the breakfast pattern == 
of basic foods recommended 
by medical and nutrition : ~ 
authorities. > a 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


RATES: 10¢ per word; minimum charge $2.00. No dis- 
count. Payable in advance. Replies returned promptly. 





HELP WANTED 


Wanted—-Home Economist for a new Home Service 
Department for a Gas Company in Middle West. 
State qualifications and experience, age, salary ex- 
pected, and enclose picture. Box +J-8. AHEA, 


700 Victor Building, Washington 1, D. C. 





Dietitian or Food Supervisor wanted for position 
with well-known hotel. Must be. able to supervise 
food production, train women cooks in use of recipes, 
and be able to demonstrate and assist in food prepara- 
tion methods. Good salary. Midwest location. 
Apply Box +J-9, AHEA, 700 Victor Building, Wash- 
ington 1, D. C. 





Plan Now For Next Year! 
Register today for help to secure that Home Eco- 
nomics Position you want—where you want it—at 
the salary you desire. j 
Mary FE. Sather, Director. Room 33-C, 
138 North 12th Street, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


23 years of placement experience. 


SATHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 


embroider 
the modern way! 


The lessons in this book have no relation to the ready- 
stamped table runner or eye-straining petit-point. Writ- 
ten by a noted fashion designer, the book itself is 
arranged as a work manual, with step-by-step diagrams 
of stitches and original designs showing the stitches in 
use. Beginners, women with a desire for artistic expres- 
sion, will find this book a challenge to the imagination. 
Any woman who can sew a fine seam can develop into 
a painter in thread. 


adventures in stitches 


A NEW ART OF EMBROIDERY 


by mariska karasz 
Illustrated in color $3.85 


Send for examination copy on approval 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept. JHE150 
153 East 24th Street, New York 10 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF 
CLOTHING AND TEXTILES 


By Mary Evans 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


The basic principles of clothing selection and of the 
design, construction, selection and care of textiles are 
thoroughly developed in this practical text. The 
author bases her choice of material on that which 
has been proven essential for students’ personal use 
as consumers, as well as basic for success in teaching 
these subjects. Miss Evans writes from many years 
of experience in teaching clothing and textiles to both 


graduate and undergraduate students. 

Published 1949 632 pages 5%” x 8%” 
8 

Send for your copy today! 


PRENTICE-HALL, Ine. 


70 Fifth Avenue New York II. N. Y. 
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AHEA 
Career Packet 


Will help students plan for their future! 


Home Economics Teaching as a Career 
Student Guide Book—H.E.I.B. 
Reach for a Star 
Along the Home Economics Highway 
Your Career in Home Economics 
Your Career in Homemaking 
Your Career as a County Home Demon- 
stration Agent 
Your Career in Home Economics Re- 
search 
For You—A Career in Home Economics 
Opportunities in Home Economics 
Career Wheel 
Complete set $2.25; 10-24 sets $2.00 each; 25-49 sets 
$1.85 each; 50 sets or more $1.75 each. 
AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
700 Victor Building, Washingten 1, D. C. 
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Can your home economics department 


measure up? 
ORDER YOUR COPY OF 


HOME ECONOMICS 
IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


Evaluate your department! 


Prepared by the Committee on Criteria 
for Evaluating College Home [Economics 
Programs. 

Gladys Branegan, Chairman 


Ohio State University 
177 pages, cloth bound...........4. $2.50 


[ Se convenient rder hla k bel TH 


American Home Economics Association 
700 Victor Building, Washington 1, D.C. 


Please send..........copies of HOME ECONOMICS IN 
HIGHER EDUCATION to 


Name se 


street 


a 


(stv... Zone State 
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OATEN BREAD 
and 8 other 
recipes for muf- 
fins and breads. 








Send for This Free Cereal Teaching Unit Sits fn one ef 
for a New Approach in the New Year coke recipes. 






Here is a valuable aid for teaching the ingredient use 
of breakfast cereals. The 50 tested cereal recipes will 
add new interest to the preparation of breads, cookies, 






main dishes, and desserts . . . illustrated in attractive 
serving settings . . . edited by Laura Deephouse, 
Director of Home Economics Department, School renee one 
City of South Bend, Indiana. recipes combine 


cereal with cheese, 
The unit includes: 32-page Teacher's Source —S meet, end = 


Book, two Classroom Wall Charts, size 16” x 22” 
showing step-by-step preparation of oaten 
bread and cereal pie crust, and 25 Students’ 
Work Sheets, abbreviated form of the two 
wall charts. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, Ine. 
A research and educational endeavor devoted 


to the betterment of national nutrition 


135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


CEREAL PIE CRUST and 13 other recipes 
offer new variety to desserts. 





Also, 5 tasty, easy-to-moke candy 
recipes are included. 











Now YOU can design 


and make clothes 








University 
of Chiragn 


Department of 
Home Economics 


the way professional 
designers do, easily, speedily 
and ... perfectly fitting! 


announces 


PRECISION DRAPING | 4 new srochure 


By NELLE WEYMOUTH LINK presenting 
39 carefully charted and illustrated chapter-lessons $4.00 P R Oo G R A M S Oo F S T U D Y 


Anyone, even without a knowledge of dressmaking, can, by in 
following the lessons in this book, give herself a thorough 
foundation in garment design and construction. 


PRECISION DRAPING is a method of creating a costume on Family and Consumption Economics 


the form, which is preferred by many famous designers and H i i 
leaders in the garment irdustry, as the most pans way of Child Development Textile Chemistry 
developing a dress design. It is a method which teaches basic Related Art 
“— sag eee basic a lines and how to coordinate the two. h 

elle Weymouth Link brings to this book the successful ex- iti i 
perience of her famous course in PRECISION DRAPING Human Nutrition Food C omatry 
From the material in this book, you will learn how to turm 9 =——_sf. axes es ar we rs we ae we re re es ws we 
out beautiful, professional looking clothes 





Department of Home Economics 


Vv from simple sports clothes to elaborate eve- University of Chicago 
ning gowns Chicago 37, IIlinois 
V from tailored suits to the dressiest dinner suits x 
V as well as topcoats, capes and wraps Please send copies of PROGRAMS*. QE) STUDY IN HOME 
~ ¥ 
° . t .* vo. 
This material has been thoroughly tested by students of the SCONSENES te ; a? 


author, who are now in business, many of them in designing N 
shops of their own. They have proved by their work that this ome renege 
system produces excellent results. , 


Street &X. \ ~ 
Send for an examination copy on approval. Ss . 


City Zone State 
FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 153 E. 24th St., JHE-150 New York 10, N. Y. 
RENEE TS a a TS ER TER EIN 
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PLEASE BE SURE TO SEND ial 
IN THE COUPON TODAY! 








ws 
"Choice Recipes and Menus 
Using Canned Foods" 
) 
For teachers of home economics we have a brand-new booklet that 
provides enough culinary suggestions to keep a class busy for months! 
Titled “‘Choice Recipes & Menus Using Canned Foods,” the book- 
let contains the following: 
80 recipes (meat, fish, vegetables and appetizers) 
4 full-color illustrations (salads and desserts) 
8 black and white illustrations (a variety of foods) 
feos eee ee Ss ee Se eS eee ee ee = 1 
| AMERICAN CAN COMPANY | 
Home Economics Section, Dept. JH-1-50 } 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
T, valuable teaching aid offers 48 pages of reci- | __ Please send me FREE copies of . . . | 
pes, cooking tips, nutrition information, and menus. | Choice Recipes and Menus Using Canned Foods 
We think you will find it as useful and popular as | —- bg nies “—s en ! 
° ° “ Cot 4 eee. ppetizing ecipes rom Canne S 
our widely acclaimed Appetizing Recipes from | The Canned Food Handbook | 
Canned Foods. | High Schoo! Manual on Commercially Canned Foods | 
| | ——_Kitchen Tested Recipes from Canned Foods | 
Large Quantity School Lunch Recipe Cards 
| g ) pe | 
; Other free booklets offered by 
our Home Economics Department. : 
| { 
| 
| 
| 








WEALTH OF NEW INFORMATION 
AVAILABLE FOR TEACHERS 


An extensive research program is constantly under way at 
the Westinghouse Home Economics Institute in Mans 
field, Ohio. There, under the direction of Mrs. Julia Kiene, 
a group of trained experts conduct research on improved 
methods of homemaking the most effective use of 
modern home appliances . . . time and motion studies on 
homemaking procedures . . . and many other subjects of 
particular interest to home economics teachers 

From this research work develops much reliable intor 
mation which is readily accessible to teacher and con- 
sumer alike. For teachers in particular, Westinghouse 
publishes a great deal of material, listed in its Teaching 
Aids and Motion Picture Catalogs. For example, reference 
handbooks containing complete intormation on the care 
and use of individual appliances. To accompany these 
teaching aids, condensed student fact folders are also 
provided 

In addition to the material offered in printed torm, 
Westinghouse also extends the services of its thirteen 
trained district home economists. Schools can feel free to 
call on their local Westinghouse home economist for 
advice and assistance in planning class activities, for help 
with special problems that might arise, or for demonstra 
tions of the Westinghouse home appliances 

Refer to the tollowing list tor the Westinghouse home 


economist in your locality: 


EASTERN DISTRICT 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
40 Wall Street 
New York 5, New York 
Miss Grace Deibig and Mrs. Louise Miller 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC DISTRICT 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
3001 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania 
Miss Audrey Goodling and Miss Geraldine Baer 


SOUTHEASTERN DISTRICT 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
1299 Northside Drive, N.W. 
Atlanta 2, Georgia 

Miss Carolyn Cook 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
246 East Fourth Street 
Mansfield, Ohio 
Miss Dorothy Godfrey and Miss Nancy Johnson 


NORTHWESTERN DISTRICT 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
20 North Wacker Drive 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
Mrs. Vivian Overand and Miss Marguerite Gustafson 
SOUTHWESTERN DISTRICT 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
411 North 7th Street 
St. Louis 1, Missouri 
Mrs. Ollyne Jeffries and Miss Margaret Aubrey 
PACIFIC COAST DISTRICT 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
1355 Market Street 
San Francisco 3, California 
Miss Lois Ferris and Miss Christine Dent 


To Obtain Literature or Information 
Address inquiries to the Consumer Service Department, 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 216 East Fourth 


Street, Mansfield, Ohio. 
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EVERY DAY'S A SUNNY DAY! 


Every day's a perfect drying 
day with this new, completely 
automatic Westinghouse 
Clothes Dryer. Rain or shine, 
day or night, it’s always ready. 
Dryer gently tumbles gar- 
ments through heated air until 
they're bone-dry for storage 
or just right for ironing. You 
can be sure of soft, fluffy, 
sweet-smelling clothes, al- 


ways, regardless of weather. 





Dry-Dial automatically determines 
the length of drying time. Elimi- 
nates guesswork 


It is Easy for your school to equip its laboratories with these 


up-to-date Dryers and other fine Westinghouse Appliances. 


The economical Westinghouse 5-Year School Plan provides 


original equipment at special low prices . 


and replaces 


appliances yearly with new models at no extra cost. Practical 


teaching aids are included, without charge. 


For complete details, write the Consumer Service Dept., 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., 216 E. 4th St., Mansfield, O. 


YOU CAN BE 
SURE..iF iTS 
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WATER HEATER - CLEANER » WASTE-AWAY - LAUNDROMAT - HOME FREEZER 































YOUR HOME AND YOU 


New Edition 





By Carlotta C. Greer e 


Education for today’s living is the keynote of the new 
revision of this successful basic text. The book deals 
with food, clothing, shelter, family living, and personal 
development. In preparing the new edition, changes 
were made on more than 100 pages to bring the con- 
tents into line with new information and techniques 
having to do with improvements in everyday living. 


YOUR HOME AND YOU furnishes material | Family Living, The Happy Way of Doing 
for a composite course covering the main | Things, Learning to be a Likable Person, 
aspects of Home Economics. A few of the 46 | Planned Spending of Money and Time, Waste 
, chapter headings indicate the timely topics | Not, Want Not, The Charm of Becoming Color, 
1 which fill the book—Getting a Meal, Facts and | Fitting Garments; Finishing Processes, Cleanli- 
; | False Notions about Nutrition, When Winter | ness and Safety in the Home, Leisure Time is 
—~ .  Comes—Canning, Quick-Freezing, Successful | Choosing Time. 


FOODS FOR HOME 
AND SCHOOL 


New Edition 
By Carlotta C. Greer 
New data and guidance in nutri- 
= tion, suggestions on child feeding, 
“new sections on pressure cooking, 
Vkitchen safety, and stretching the 
“ifood allowance, methods of quick- 
freezing foods, helpful suggestions 
tabout Aiichen equipment, mixing 
res het cakes the quick way, and popular 


DULCIE ¢ 


DONOVAS 
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THE MODE IN 
DRESS AND HOME 


New Edition 
By Dulcie G. Donovan 








§ oa” 





Our cut shows the new cover de- 
sign for the new edition of Mrs. 
Donovan's attractive book. Per- Z 
sonal charm is the keynote of the ; 
MODE IN DRESS AND HOME. 
The new revision has changes 
which appear on 114 pages. There 3 
are 86 new cuts of which 16 are in 4 
color. The new drawings will be 
found to be delightfully in har- 
mony with the latest fashions. 
WORKBOOK. 























YOUR HOME 
AND YOL 


oe 


'- = __ cookie recipes, are included in the @@gedh 7. 















ae ee __ revised edition of FOODS FOR 
a HOME AND SCHOOL. Also, 20 
new illustrations increase the 
book’s attractiveness. 


WORKBOOK IN 
HOME MAKING 


New Edition 
By Carlotta C. Greer 


OTHER TEXTBOOKS 
IN HOME 
ECONOMICS THE GIRL TODAY 

THE WOMAN TOMORROW 


LOOKING TOWARD By Lucretia P. Hunter 


MARRIAGE To help girls meet the problems 



















In addition to new problems and 
data, the new edition of WORK- 
BOOK IN HOME MAKING con- 
tains new illustrations introducing 
each unit. The book emphasizes 
pertinent facts and procedures a 
pupil needs to know, and points the 
way to put her knowledge and 
school experiences into everyday 
practice. New Teachers’ Manual. 
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HOME MAKING 


BOSTON 
ATLANTA 


Johnson, Randolph, and 


Pixley 


BOYS’ GUIDE TO LIVING 


Fay Mack Scharmer 


Van Gilder 


Allyn and Bacon 


NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 


of life, this book discusses the cus- 
toms of the social world, the pro- 
prieties at home, the conventions 
of conduct when in the company of 
men, the influence of clothing and 
voice on personality. There are 
special sections on manners in the 
street car, manners at a college 


FROM THIMBLE TO GOWN Prom, and manners in an airliner. 


The book is attractively illustrated. 





DRESS “oe HOM! 
WORKBOOK 


CHICAGO 
DALLAS 











